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Celum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 


‘NEW YORK, AUGUST 17, 1861. 
Literature. 


AGED FORTY. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 


No Times ! no book !—and I must wait 
A full half-hour ’ere Doldrum comes ! 
Brown would find pictures ta the grate, 
Jones watch the twirling of bis thumbs : 
Both noble aims ; but, after all, 
E’en euch delights are apt to pall :— 
Confound the stupid place! 
What eball I do the time to pass? 
I'll give five minutes to the glass, 
And contemplate my face. 


“y face! Is this long strip of skio, 
bich bears of worry many a trace, 
Of sallow hue, of features thio, 

This mars of seams and lines, my face? 
The aspect’s bad, the glass is wrong, 
Some cheating ray must fall along 

The surface of the plate! 
I’ve known myself now forty year 
Yet never saw myself appear 

In such a sorry state. 


I'll speak to Doldram—wait awhile !— 
Let’s think a bit before deciding. 
Of late I’ve noticed Nelly’s smile 
Has been leas kind and more deriding. 
Can I be growing old? can youth 
Have eaid farewell? the simple trath 
I'll have, no doubt concealing ; 
Straightway I'll put my beart to 
And though I find I’ve played the fool, 
I'll speak out every feeling. 


When introduced to Mianie Blair 
Last night, on waltzing pur 
I saw that rosebud smile 
Half pity, half astonishment. 
= ,” she murmured as I bowed ; 
But ’ere I mingled with the crowd, 
I caught her mattered word— 
“ I waltz with him? How cap Grace bring 
Me sach a pompous stout old thing? 
She’s really too absurd.” 


4 “ stout old thing!” Oh Leap, love, 
en years resting grave, 
Wow apy ouptared tomb above 
The ; grasses wave, 
Couldst bear such a term applied 
To him who won thee for bis bride, 
Whose heart for thee nigh broke? 
Round whose stim neck thine arm would twine 
As round the elm the eglantine, 
Or ivy round the oak. 


Twas but last week, in Truefitt’s shop, 
A man, with aepect grave and calm, 
Said I was “ thinniog at the top,” 

And recommended some one’s balm ! 
What “ balm in Gilead” could recall 
The mother’s touch that used to fall 

Upoa my childish brow? 
That soft eweet band that used to toy 
With thick curl-clusters of her boy— 
Where is that mother now? 


Gone is my back, my gallant roan, 
Too hot for use. I’ve in his place 
A cob “ well up to fourteen stone,”’ 
Of ambling gait and easy pace. 
The arm that stopped the Slasher’s blow, 
Or clave Rhine’s flood, bangs listless now, 
No grist to avy “ mill.” 
The legs eo stalwart and so 
Which, all unfalteriog, climbed 
Searce craw! up Primrose 


best, 
stare, 


ont Blanc, 
ill. 


My beart!—my what!—ten years have passed, 
Teo years of London life ; 
And worldly selfishness, since last 
My heart was quickened in Love’s strife : 
A look would make my pulses dance ; 
How swift would dim my bright eye’s glance 
When Grief turned on her main! 
Naugbt makes my eye now tly glow, 
Save Mumm’s Moselle, or Clos Vongeot, 
Or Veuve Clicquot’s 


Yet I have known—ay, I have known, 
If e’er ’twere given to mortal here, 
The pleasure of the lowered tone, 
The whisper in the trellised ear ; 
The furtive touch of tiny feet, 
The heart’s wild efferveacing beat, 
The maddened pulses’ play : 
Those hearts are now all still aad cold, 
Those feet are ‘neath the churchyard moald, 
And I—have had my day! 


What! quiveriog lips and ids wet 
At reedllestion of the ont 
No well-bred man shoald show regret 





Though Youth, though Love, though Hope be fled! 


Ha! Doldrum, mao, come back! What 

So Frank’s to the Blues! 
And Jack’s got bis divorce. 

I'll toddle down towards the Clab ; 

A catlet—then our usual “ rab” — 
You'll join us there, of course! 


—— .—— 


news! 


“PRAY, SIR, ARE YOU A GENTLEMAN?” 


On the 23rd of March, 1860, I went to London for a couple of days on 


Turning the corner of Chancery I unexpectedly encountered examining 
ni | opm wnat ~ 


friend Frank Stonbouee. Leal) bie ay Sel, 


“Very well,” replied I, and we parted. 

As wy tale will, I fear, be a long one, I must not be prolix at start- 
ing, especially as this is but a kind of pretace. So fancy, good reader, 
dinner over—ladies gone to the drawing-room —a most luxurious deasert 
on the table, ard some Madeira. 

“Charles,” said my friend Frank to me, “I bave not opened fresh port 
for you, because I fanoy I recollect your partiality for Madeira ; but I 
will do eo in a moment if you wish it.” 

“ Ob no, thank you,” replied I, “this is perfection in the shape of 
wine, and I assure you that owing to it I shall soon feel happier; ia- 
deed, as happy as a prince, were it not for one thing which I cannot 
shake off.” 

“ Aad what is that, Charles?” asked Frank. 

“ Why, the fact is, that about a month ago I was foolish enough to 
bind myself by a promise to write six tales. They must be fiaished by 
the 31st. I have ouly written three, and what on earth am I to say io 
the other three is more than I can imagiue: now do help me, there’s a 
good fellow, Fraok, and then I sbeli have a load off my mind.” — 

“Help you! Not I. Why, you can get out of your predicament 
easily enough. Remember Trath is etrauger than Fiction, aad you who 
lived three years in London, and have been a fair average rover eo far 
—- life, can be at no loss for adventures ia which you have borne a 
considerable share, and which, therefore, you can readily describe, Write 
about your London experience.” 

“ Well, I would do so if I were writing for @ periodical, but I am 
writing for frieuds who have ofiea beard me repeat whatever was amus- 
ing iy London life that would bear narration, Now, do help me, 

rank.” 
The Madeira was begianiog to soften Frank’s heart: I let it work. 
“Charles,” said he, after a time, “I will tell you a true tale concera- 
ing myeelf. No one bas ever yet heard a word of it. Promise me faith- 
fully not ovly tbat you will never reveal my name in connection with it, 
but that you will eo disguise it as to render detection impossible ; and 
moreover, that you will never again, ia conversation with me, allude to 
the subject.” 
I promised, wondering what was coming. Two or three times Frank 
stopped in the course of his story. With difficulty I indaced him to con- 
tinue. In fact, if I had not pretended to wish for another bottle of Ma- 
deira (of which I took care he should drink the greater part), I never 
should bave elicited what I wanted. I knew fall well that [ should have 
a head-ache next morning, bat I also knew that one head-ache and a 
good story from another person were to be preterred to the three head- 
aches I should probably get ia composing a story myself. I was aston- 
ished at the following tale: of couree parts of it came out ia the shape 
of question and answer, parts easily, parts on the contrary, ia brokeo 
sentences. To avoid all that, I shall make my friend Frank Stonhouse 
appear to write the tale ly throughout. He as chief actor 
epeaks in the first person. I vanish, good reader, entire?y from the scene, 
and beg you to listen to Frank. 
“ Pray, sir, are you a geatleman?’’ What a strange question to be 
asked. It never but once before in my life was put to me, and thea at 
school by a bigger boy than myself, whom I immediately knocked down 
—but coming from a young lady’s lips what could it mean? What was 
I to answer? Be it known, theo, that ia the year 18-,1, a youog man 
just called to the bar, bad, ia epite of the remonstrance of an angry por- 
ter, jamped into a firet-class carriage of an express train starting from 
Reigate to London, when it was actually in motion. Seated alone in 
the carriage was a young lady, about nineteen years old; very pretty, 
light hair, blue eyes, &c. She was evidently in distress, and I fancied 
wished me elsewhere. After the lapse of a few moments the question 
was repeated by my fair iaterrogator—* Pray, sir, are you a gentleman?” 
I was about to answer in a bantering tone and manner, when it strack me 
that her voice had almost faltered as sche epoke, and that whatever her 
motive was she was at any rate in earnest. ‘ 

“ Madam,” I replied, “ your question is a strange one, bat I believe 
I may say lam a gentleman ; siill, if you will tell me what you mean 
by a gentleman, I will answer you with greater certainty than at pre- 
seat I am able to do.” 

“ Sir, my idea of a geotleman is that of one who aot only will not take 
advantage of a lady io distress, but will assist her to the utmost of his 

wer.” 

Per Thee, modem, Lean eamare you Lom gentleman.” 
“ Then, sir, will you be kind to put your head oat of the oppo- 
site window, and not look back till I call you.” 

I rose to obey, what it could mean, and almost glancing at 
her to eee if she were a robber in disguise. All that she had with ber ia 
the carriage was a large bundle. 

“ Stop, sir,” eaid she, “it is perbaps bat right that I shoald tell you 
this much. Iam ranning away from my home near Reigate. It isa 
matter of worse than life and death with me. The traia does not stop 
between Reigate aad London, but I shall most iofallibly be me by 
the electric telegraph, and detected at the terminus, unless I can con- 
trive by di myeelf to deceive those who will search for me. I 
give you the of a lady, that in doing what I am driven to do, I am 
not acting in any way wroogly,—more I cannot tell you.” 

She burst into tears, and after a bystcrical sob or two, she said point- 
ing to the window, “ Aud now, cir, will you be kind enough to prove 
yourself a gentleman, and accede to my request—I am going to change 
my dress.” 

4 at once arose, and I can safely aver that the longest ten minates I 
ever spent in my life were oceapied in gazing with head and shoulders 
out of the railway carriage on the surrounding scenery. So little, how- 
ever, did my eyes or my brain take in what was before me, that I could 
not on my oath bave stated whether we passed through a wilderness, 
green fields, towns, or the sea. At length | was told to look round. | 
did. Where could the lady have gone? Before me sat a tearfully- 
laugbing very juvenile middy—coatume quite correct—hair short—cap 
jauntily set on the head. A mass of curls lay in tae fair boy’s lap. 

“Tbaok you, sir,’ she rald. “You will never fully kaow what a 
kindness you bave rendered me, and probably we shall never meet again. 
For your name I will not ask, but if you will give me anything belong- 
ing to you to remind me of this bour, | shall be obliged.” 

pulled out a small shilling likeness of myself destined for a young 
nephew of mine, and a lock of my hair, which was wrapped up with it. 
Without opening the parcel, I said, “ Madam, that may serve to remind 
you hereafter of what certainly bas been the strangest chapter in my 
bitberto not unvaried life.” 

She put the parcel ia her waistcoat pocket, took a pearl ring off her 
finger and gave it tome, with a tress of her hair, saying,“ Keep that, 
then, to recal to-day. Io ten minutes we shall part for ever.” 

For a time both of us were silent. At last 1 said, “Madam, if you 
think that, alone as you are, and probably unaccustomed to London, you 
can escape the detectives at the station, you are mistaken. I could tell 
ata glance (to borrow a phrase from your profession) that you were 
sailing uoder false colours.” 

ae | ” said sbe, somewhat startled ; “ well, if you will extend 
your kindness to seeing me clear of the station, I shall etill be more than 
ever your debtor for life.” 

“Then there is no time to be lost, the train is slackening speed. Put 
both yoar delicate hands at once deep into the pockets of your monkey- 
jacket—they are not like those of a sailor. Lean back ins careless way ; 
‘and wait, let me dirty your boots by treading on them. Now put one 
foot on the seat op) to you ; never mind the clean cushion ; throw 
etnig ena ee the arm by your side. Don’t dream of 
speaking ; | will talk, if necessary. Whistle, if you can, when we stop. 
Give me yoar ticket.” 

It was marked from Dover to London. Capital, thought 1; wonder 
how she got it. Mine was a season-ticket. 

“Tickets, sir, please.” 

I handed both. The middy whistled. The guard and policeman ac- 
tually looked under the carriage-seate. A long time the train was de- 
layed before it moved into the station. At length it did. 

** Now, follow me,” I said,“ roll in your walk, if you can, mind you 
keep your hands in your pockets.” 

“Cab, cir?” 

“ Yes, now then, ia with you, Jack.” 





t I would name a distant place to 
e moved forward a few paces, and 


, said 1. “ What is the matter?” 
if there ain’t them perlice at the station gate, 
parties binside on ’em, and they be do- 


walking. 
ia our ages,—he being forty-five, I thirty years He, moreover, was companion tarned deadly pale. I pulled out a @ask of nest 
& married man with a family; I an itinerant animal, without eacum- Ab a. * Drieh two meuthfale-dowe with it, gulp it down,—any- 
brances, called a bachelor. Still we were very mach attached to each | thing to give you eoloar.” 
Other, After an exclamation of sarprise and pleasure, Frank rapidiy| At the same time I took out two cigars, lighted them, pushed one into 





my friend’s moutb. 
“ Smoke,” said I, “ as bard as you can, your safety depends on it.” 





=> 


Two detectives looked in at the window. ‘ Where from, sir?” 

I blew a volume of smoke iato the man’s face, which caused him to 
rab his eyes and cough. (The middy was puffing literally like blazes.) 
—a from?” replied L. “Why from Dover : what on earth do you 

Another discharge of smoke settled the matter. 

* All right, sir, beg pardon.” 

I gave him a parting volley of smoke. 

“ Drive on cabmaa with the gentleman.” 

In another minute, after continaiag from sheer habit to prodace a hazy 
atmoephere, I looked round. The middy had fainted. No time yet for 
thinking, but acting. I used my flack agaio, then a vigorous pinch. By- 
—— the young gentleman came round. 

“ Well, now yoa are safe, at least from detection and purealt, at any 
rate, for the present ; where shall [ tell the man to drive to?” 

“ I don’t kaow ; [ wish you would tell me where I can go for two or 
three days, till [ am able to mature my plans.” 

“ Indeed, I cannot.” 

be Can you not recommend me to some safe, respectable woman who 
will not betray me, even though a large reward be offered.” 

I shook my head. 

“ Then, eurely, you have some lady relations, or lady acquaintances in 
London, who will take pity on me, o> (I bad told her Twos a barrister), 
you could conceal me till the ead of the week in your chambers ia the 
Temple.” 

“With regard to the last, you know not what you ask,” I sald. 
“ Even if L were to give you the key of my chambers, and go into the 
country, not returniag till you bad left London, it certainly would come 
out some day, and thea in the eyes of a ceasorious, wicked world, who 
judge others by themselves, your character would be irretrievably 
blasted and ruined, and miae not much improved, though that is of little 
consequence as I am a man, and eociety, thank Goodness, jadges us ver 
leniently, and yet it might be awkward, as I am epgaged to bs marrie 
With regard to my lady acquaintances, | know many who woald take 
pity on you, as you wish, if you would disclose al! the facts of the oase, 
but——” 

“Oa! [ cannot, will not, do that; I would die sooner. Do. do help 
me ig my distress.” 

“ Indeed, [ do not see what is to be done.” 

I looked out of the little back window of the cah, atealthily. “Wait a 
bit,” I said, “here is a fresh difficulty, listen to me speaking to the 
driver, and be prepared to act accordingly.” We both leaned forward. 
“ Don’t look rouad, cubman, put your band back, there are two pounds 
for you as your fare. Take no notice of me whatever, bat listen and 
obey my directions. We are followed, as I have asoertained by lookin 
back several times, by a Hansom. Your number, I expect, is mark 
plain at the back of your cab?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“T thoaght as mach. Well, in the Hansom sits a gentleman I with to 
avoid, (I knew himto be a detective, but did not choose to ealighten 
Cabby) | must avoid bim.” 

“ All right, sir, Come ap old hows.”” (Lash, lash.) 

“No, no, that won't do, his horse is bester, his cab runs lighter than 
yours. Now, attend. Just beyond that large van of Pickford’s, which 
is standing still ia the distance, there is a turn to the right which eab- 
mea sometimes take when driving to Hyde Park Corner. It is moreover 
an aofrequented street. If I mistake not there is just room for you to 
get round inside the van. At any rate, you must try it. I will pay for 
avy damage done. The Havsom being broader will be obliged to sweep 
round outside, and may be stopped a little by the atream of carriages.’ 

“ There is no room for me, sir, there.”’ 

“There is, yoa must try it. The moment you are round the corner, 
slacken your pace toa slow walk, and the instant you hear the door slam 
drive on to Hyde Park Corner at your usaal pace. Tell my following 
friend what you like when you get there. Now, there is another pound 
for you. Go at it bard—neck or nothing,” 

Cabby ed. A bamp, a scrape, an oath, a “ Now then, stoopid, where 
are you a driving to?” and we were in the smooth water of a quiet street. 
The pace slackened—we jumped out—I slammed the door—Cabby drove 
on. We vanished into «shop, and had the inexpressible pleasure of 
seeing the Hansom roll by, steadily trotting after its fast recediog, 

prey. All this egg raat less time than one would occupy 
reading the las: few linee. rohase gens 3 shop, 
pags | it a fresh cal bailed the first T met, ng him 
to drive to Notting Hill. Not @ word bad the middy spoken till now, 
when I heard— 
“ And 80 cannot assist me, sir?” 

“ Not a bit more than I have done, and am now doing. I[ feel I ama 
match for any detectives, and can give them the slip as you have seen ; 
but what to do at night in London with an waproteeted young lady 1s 

leman’s attire, p:sses my comprebeasion,” 

“ Sir,” she eaid, with animation, “ did you, do you, for a moment doubt 
that I was speaking the truth, when I said that I was not acting wrongly?” 

“ On my word,” replied I, “I did not, do not doubt you: at any rate, 
Iam convinced that you honestly conceive that eivcammnencen jastily 
your taking the step you have taken.” 

“ And yoa would agree with me,” said she “ if you knew them. Now 
we part, oblige me by giving me the names of three or four of the first 
chemists ia town, and of three or four respectable married doctors.” 

ie I will, if you will assure me that euicide is not what you are medita- 
ting.” 6 

“I give you my word that that is not the case. Circumstances tim 
warrant my doing what I am doing; bat cannot, in my opinion, justify 
ad sane creature io precipitating himself anoalled for before his Almighty 

ather.” 

I gave ber what she requested, and offered her money. 

“No, thaok you, I have plenty of that ; aad now, good-bye, sir. God 
bless oe for your kinduess to a persecuted, helpless, suffering, but not 
wioked girl. 

She hysterically pressed my hand fora moment, then recovering her- 
self, said :—‘ Stop the cab, please sir—get out—tell the man to drive oa. 
May God bless you for your kindness.” 

raised her not unwilling hand to my lips, and did as she directed. 
Io another moment I stood alone in Oxford Street. Well, thought I, ie 
itadream? Ama fool? No, it isno dream: you are no fool. You 
have to the best of your intention acted kindly, It is a mystery : you 
acted kindly. Itisa mystery: you will never read it. I wil though, 
said [ to my mind, and forthwith commenced walking to my chambers ia 
the Temple. 

Three Hundred Pounds Reward.—Whereas, on the 17th of this month,» 
young lady, aged 19, left her home, near Reigate, and p in the direo- 
tion of Loadon,—this is to give notice that the above. sam wili be 

aid to any one who will give euch information as shail lead to her discovery. 
he is good-looking, has light hair, blue eyes, and @ Grecian nose. Height, 
about 5 ft. 4in, Address, A. B., &. 


Sach was the advertisement which two days after the ee 
occarrence, met my eye in the uma of the Poor 
girl, — I. In the course of the same week, I was again obliged to 
travel by the railroad which started from Londoa Bridge. I missed my 
train, and or two hours to wait, I resolved to pay « visit to an old 
female servant of our family who had married a detective policeman aad 


lived near the Loudon B terminus. I found her et home, wot ies 
after her hasband came in. The subject uppermost in my m 
was brought forward. 


“ Curious circumstance vook. | which — ot hey) the other 
day, when a young lady man to escape from us course, too, 
pa J cowens Gn cdtetieoent in the Times. WishI could discover 
the ranaway: why £300 woald be a small fortuae to Sarah acd myself.” 

“ Have you any clus?” I asked. 

“ Oh, yer, sir! we all but had them. You eee, sir, not only was the 
train examined, but all the foot-passengers aad carriages as thy left the 
station. The telegraphic message had been most positive, and £300 
reward, which it offered, pat us all on the look-out. Unfortunately, I 

gers; had I taken the cabs, the young lady, 
tboag® so well disguised, would not have ” 

“Phank goodness!” mattered I, iawardly, “ you did not examine the 
cabs. Well, but how did she manage to get away?” I asked. 

“ Why, sir, you will bardly believe it—but dressed as @ midshipman, 
in a cab, with » geatleman—him, I suppose, as was a-running away with 
ber. ” 


« Bat how can you tell it was her t” 
shall hear, sir. As soon as all the had left the 
containing the 


together. 
middy By a kind of instinct, I felt that must have been 
her. as it won’t do to act on instinct only, I at once, having or- 
dered ren. Ore a 
@ Da 
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80 foolish as to pay full price for his ticket when he knows that, as he is 
travelliog in uniform, he can go at a cheaper rate. I then telegraphed | 
to all the stations between this aod Reigate to kaow if anythiog anusual | 
had been picked ap anywhere on the line. The answer came back‘ Yer.’ | 
In one place a bundle containing ladies’ wearing apparel ; in anotber | 
some light-coloured hair wrapped up in paper. Without losing a mo-| 
ment I sent off in the Hansom one of my subordinates, with orders to | 
drive fast towards Hyde Park Corner till he came up with a four-wheel 
cab, No. 906, drawa by a grey horse—to keep it in sight till its fare was 
deposited. If the people in the cab stopped at a private house, to watch 
the door, and not allow them to leave till I came up; if they were 
dropped ia the road, to arrest them both at once, and bring them back 
here. A bold measare, sir; bat remember £300 reward, and perfect im- 
munity guaranteed for any illegal arrest made uoder mistake. Well, 
will you believe it, that though my man overtook the cab in Fleet Street, 
and followed it to Hyde Park Corner, yet when both vehicles stopped it 
was found the birds had flown! How they got away is more than I can 
imagine ; but they had escaped, and that, too, without any connivance 
of cabby, for my man brought bim back here, and, on strict examination, 
I found not oaly that he did not know how his passengers had es- 
caped, bat had actually been bilked by them of bis fare. He swore 
roandly he would summons them on his own accouat, if he could catch 
them.” 

I laughed iowardly. 

“ Well,”’ said I, “ any saccess yet!” 

“No, sir ; but we shall be sure to have the lady soon, if she is above 

ound.” 

“ And why not the gentleman also?” 

“The fact is, sir, that not oaly have we a most accurate description of 
the lady, bat the policeman who looked in her side of the cab could tell 
me how she looked as a middy, and said—which first raised my suspicions 
—that she smoked like one who had never tried to do so before ; the po- 
liceman, however, the other side of the cab cannot give much account of 
the gentleman because he smoked eo deeperately in his face. All he can 
say is, that he was gentiemanly-lookiog, dark-haired, and about thirty— 
at any rate, be spoke as if quite as old as that. The policeman is 
not clever, and yet he thinks he might know ihe gentleman agaio, if he 
saw him.” 

I at once resolved to postpose my journey from London Bridge, and 
then said : 

“Can you tell me why the young lady ran away, or who she is?” 

| believe 1 could answer both your questions, sir, bat [am not at 
liberty to do so—I must keep secrets.” 

“Very well. It was only curiosity made me ask. 
going. Good moroing, Sarab. Good morning, Mr. Sharp. Mind, if you 
etch there people, or hear anytbiog of them which you are at liberty to 
communicate, pray tell me, for you have quite interested me in the mat- 
ter, and you detectives are so very clever, 1 quite delight in heariug your 
stories.” 

“ Yes, sir, we are a little clever, we flatter ourselves. I shall be able 
to give you information in a week, I think. Good morning, sir.” 





Now, I must be 


To Cabmen.—£500 reward will be given to the cabman who, on the 17th of 
this month, took up a gentleman and a midshipman in or near Fleet Street, if 
he will come forward and state to what house he drove them, provided sach in- 
formation leads to the discovery of the midshipman. Apply to A. B., &c. 


Such was the next advertisement on the subject that I saw in the Tunes. 
Well, thought I, she must be detected now. 
Walking down Holborn, a month later, I bailed a Hansom that was 
passing, and ordered the driver to proceed to a house some little distance 
com London. No sooner had we got clear of the crowded streets, aad 
into a road where a man did not reqaire two pair of hands and four eyes 
to keep clear of other vehicles, than Jarvey, opeuing the trap-door in the 
roof, over my head, touched his hat, with a “ Good morning, sir.” 
“ Shut that door at once,” I aaid ; “are you druak, man, and anxious 
that I should give you into charge ?” 
“No, sir; but I hope you are very well.”’ 
What could the man mean? There was a curious look in his eyes that 
plaioly said be could fathom me, while, toucbiog him, I was utterly at sea. 
“T drove a four wheel,” he contioued, “a short time ago, sir, 1 hope 
ou and the young gentleman—the middy, I wean, sir—are quite well. 
ice little boy that as ever l ceed. You may remember I picked you up, 
sir, in the Strand, about a month ago, and afier a bit you got out and 
lett me to drive the middy oo.” 
t I, and then said : 


I like , thou 
“ Well, T fancy 1 recollect your face.” 
“ Thought you would, sir, when I recalled the suckamstances to your 


“ Now, then, stop, my man. I am getting near the house to which I 
want to go. Let me get out. I will walk the rest of the way—I don’t 
cng Os Sen of euiting fe zon through a hole.” 

When I stood on the footpath I steadily gazed at cabby, he ditto at 
me, with compound interest aad a leer. 

“ Well, now,” I said, “ what do you want?” 

“Ob, nothiok, sir—you’re a gentleman.” 

“Do you read the papers, cabby t” 

“In course I does, sir, specially the second colamn of the Zimes.’’ 

“ Well, where did you drive the middy after | left you!’ 

“ Eoclescon Square, and then the youag lady—beg pardon, sir, the 
young geatleman—gave me two sovereigos, aad told me to drive away, 
and not look back.’ 

“ You pretended to drive away ?” 

“T did sir.” 

“ You looked back ?”” 

“I did, sir.” 

“ You are sot rich?” 

“Tam not, sir.” 

“ Now just tell me why you have not informed the police.” 

“Ob ! for several reasons, sir. First place, though | am a poor cabby, 
I bave my feelinxs and wouldn’t go for to betray a young geatieman who 
gave me two sovereigns.” 

“ Nonsense,” interrupted I. 

“ Next place, sir, you see, I never likes to press hard upon ladiea,”’ 

“ Cabby, do you take me for a fool ?” 

“Third place, yoa see, sir, I have beea ia trouble more than once, and 
I don’t like them perlice, and don’t care to show my face before them 
for any reason.”’ 

“ Well, I can understand dat,” I said. ‘“ Now there’s a sovereign for 
you—you don’t mind telling me, I suppose, where the middy weat ?” 

“No, sir, not a bit ; but you didn’t bear my fourth and chiefest reason 
for not going to the perlice. Fact is, I don’t kaow where the dickens the 
middy did go to. I did not look back soon enough. I twigged her going 
towards No. 1, Eccleston Square, and when I looked back warn’t in 
sight, so thea I drives back to No.1. A fluakey comes to the door, so 

says I, ‘John, your young master has left summat in my cab.’ ‘Go to 
the dogs!’ said he. ‘Oh, yes!’ said I, ‘by all means; bat, now, here is 
half-a-crowo, Jobn Thomas, you tell me who your yoang master is.’ He 
pocketed my balf-crown, and then told me that the middy had nothing to 
do with the house, that be had only aeked if Sir Jasper Blares lived 
there, and on beivg told ‘ No,’ had bolted round the corner. So then I 


* You will find ber, I expect,” said I. 

“ We shall see, sir,” replied he. 

After a little more conversation I took my departure. Withoat being 
in any way able to account for it, or to reason on the subject, I felt I 
sbould first stumble on the lady in question. Not many days later, one 
idle Saturday afternoon, I went witha friend to a private lunatic asylam 
some little way out ef London ; he to see a relation confiaed there, whom 
he cousidered it his duty to have a look at now and thea ; I, out of mere 
curiosity to inspect such a place. Arrived at the asylum, he went off at 
once with the mistress of the establishment ; I, under the charge of a fe- 
male warder, was taken rouad such parts as are shown toa visitor. In 
one room was a girl with long dishevelled dark hair, and blae eyes, 
swinging on a rope hangiog from aceiling. She was dressed in Turkish 
fashion. Strange! thought I ; dark hair, blue eyes. ‘“ What is the matter 
with ber ?” I inquired. 

“ Oh, she is mad, bat harmless enough ; her friends are very rich. She 
has a fancy for dressing so, and the mistress allows her. At times she is 
not so bad, and then she lives quite alone with the mistress. She is al- 
ways worse when she sees strangers, and talks mere nonsease when they 
are present. Listen to ber. She issiaging such rubbish now.” 

And so she was, but yet there was a method in her jumble of songs, 
such, I almost fancied, as a person might be driven to use who wished to 
feiga madaess, I eyed her intently. She was looking at me with appa- 
reat carelessness, “Can it be she?” thought I. “Oh, no, it cannot. 
She would surely recognise me.” At that moment I bethought me of 
the pearl ring. Generally I wore it with the pearls tarned inside to 
the palm of the hand. I| lifted ap my finger, and deliberately turned 
round to ber fall view the conspicuous part of the riag. With a shriek 
of anythiog but madness she ran away. 

“Oh, she is gone,” said my companion, “to the mistress’s private 
room. She can always go there when she likes.” 

I was satisfied, and said nothing, but waited for my friend and the 
head of the establishment, the latter of whom I intended to see alone. Ia 
& minute or two a telegraphic message, stating that I must return to 
my chambers ia town, to a consaltation, by the first train, was put into 
my hands. I consoled myself with the idea that I would come down 
again on Moaday. I inquired the name of the mad girl, made my bow, 
and ia three quarters of an hour was deep io law in chambers. 


Monday morning fouad me at Mra. ——, near Hanwell. 
“ Is Mra. —— at home?” 
“ Yes sir.” 


I sent up my card, and when admitted, I forthwith proceeded to make 
inquiries about my friend. 

* Ob, she was taken away yesterday by her friends. She has been 
improviog lately, and was removed about two o’clock yesterday.” 

“ Do you know where she came from, or where she has gone!’ said I. 
* Not at all, sir.” 

I saw the woman was telling an uatrath, bat how could I expoze her? 
? Do your patients generaily come and go ia that extraordinary maa- 
ner?” 

“ Qh, constantly, when introduced and taken away by a doctor.” 

“ Thea her friend is a medical man!” 

“ No, sir, Idid not eay that ; her friends brought a medical man with 
them. 

Untrath No, 2, thought L. 

“ And what is his name, pray ?” 

“ That I must not tell.” 

Truth the first and last, I thoaght. 

“1 can give you this clae, sir,—they went down the line, for I know 
they took tickets to Exeter.” 

* Thank you,” said I, inwardly concluding that that was uatruth No. 
3, and that therefore (as turned out to be the case) the parties had gone 
up the liae—probably to London. I then became more open, threatened, 
coaxed, tried to bribe, and at last was told that if I did not leave the 
house at once, I should be turned out by the men-servants. Oat I ac- 
cordingly chose to go of my owa free (?) will. In vain I twisted and 
turned everything over in my mind. The mistress of the establishment 
was not to biame—I coald not bring her into court, for I dared not prove 
apy ioterest in the young lady. Besides, I might have ben mistaken, 
and in that case how foolish I should have looked. I was obliged, again, 
to tall back on Time, the great solver of mysteries. At length Time 
came to my relief. 

About eighteen months after the last-mentioned circumstance I was 
junior coansel in some trial in London. It was my tara to examine the 
next witness—a somewhat unimportant one, by-the-bye. 

* Miss Evelina Shirlock.” 

“ Miss Eveliaa Shirlock” was repeated by the man in office. Forthwith 
the usual oath was administered in the accustomed , careless man- 
ner—* The evidence you shall give,” &c., &o. I had not as yet looked 


startled as nearly to jamp out—not of my ekia, bat—of my wig. 
Good gracious! More beautiful than ever, and self. 


there 
stood before me ia the witness-box my long-lost middy friend. 


then—lost my presence of mind. However, my wits did not quite aban- 
don me. At a glance I saw that the witness did not recognise in a gre 
curly wig, and with a sedate face, her former ally with dark locks an 


ringed hand, tried slightly to change my voice, and began : 
“ Your name is Evelina Shirlock ?” 
. Yea,” 
“ You live at San Villa, Regent’s Park t” 
“ Yes.” 


mer, living at the same place t” 
“Tam,” 
“ Have you lived there long?’’ She got confused. No answer. 
“ Have you lived there long?” I repeated. 


same side. 
dence we really want. 

“No, I will not,” I replied ; bat I saw the lady change colour rapidly 
more than once, sigh, give tokens of fainting. 
my face. ‘“ My nose is bleediog,” I whispered to my seaior. 
amine this witness, I will take the next.” 


self in first-rate style, for which I got the blame. 


not materia 


ark. 
“ Ie Miss Shirlock at home ?”’ 
« Yes, sir.” 


her to-day ia court, and that [ wish to see her. 


She shook hands with me. 





axed the flunkey to give me back my half crowo, or, at any rate, to come 


rectly, he would give me in charge at once. So, as I seed a Bobby a- 
coming up the square, I drove off. Now, sir, 1 know as little about the 
middy as you do. IfI knew more, do you think I wouldn’t go to the 
perlice, and get five hundred pounds instead of this here sovereiga—much 
obliged to you for it, all the same. Good morning, sir.” 

He drove off. 

“Done by a cabman!” was my exclamation. Well, I had done the 
detectives ; that was one consolation. 

Six months elapsed, and again I found myself in the ttective’s house. 
Meanwhile the reward for the lady fugitive bad been increased to the 
extraordinary sum of £1000, while that for the gentleman had beea 
withdrawn. 

“ Well, Mr. Sharp, any news yet of the ranaway t” 

“Not a bit, sir; nota bit. It is extraordinary. I did not think we 
detectives could be so deceived ; and let me tell you, sir, that though the 
reward in the public papers has been iacreased to £1000, yet that to us 


Mr. Stonhouse, you were too bard upoa 
began to recoguise you, I thought 1 should have fainted.” 





you for many a long moath.” 


| Lady Ciaomer kindly asked me to dine. Sir John had already started 
accepted. Dinner 
over, and a decent time having been spent at the dessert, the old lady | en 


| for some Lord Mayor’s feast in the city. Of course I 
| rose, saying: ~ 


| to talk about.” 


| We did talk. Each of us told our own story. With hers you shall 
| forthwith be made acquainted in her owo words, Seated by me, she be- 


gan: 


| “ Lam the only child of Mr. and Mrs. Shirlock, of Rokeby Castle, near 
| Reigate. My father originally was very far from wealthy. All the property 
actually £3000 is offered, only it is not considered pradeu to advertise | aod money came from my mother’s side. Uafortunately, I lost my mam- 
so large a reward. Yoa would be surprised if you kaew what means | ma when young. By the marriage settlements, which had been conceived 
have been taken to secure the young lady, and without success. A de- | in a most grasping manner by my maternal ‘grandfather, who disliked 


tective at every station out of London—one at each principal port in my fatber, and which were shamefully worded, it was ordered that if m 


England ; all the lodging-houses, boarding-houses, and public places of | mother died first, the child or children should, on coming of age, t 
assembly in towa have been narrowly watched ; a detective has been | all the 


gent to every county in Eagland to Py aboat—go to inns, farm houses, 
echools, and every place he can legally or illegally put his nose into; 
false eatrappiog aivertisements inserted in the papers, and actually al 
to no purpose. However, we will have her yet. The reward wi 
be paid unless abe is discovered withia a year from this date.” 


pf | Benton Seno ae 


not | ious. 


| ther sheald y te allowed £500 per annum for the rest of his life. 


|duct. When I was 
He could not realise the 


up, for I was running my eye over my brief ; bat whea I did, 1 was so 


Now, if a barrister ever loses his preseace of mind, he is not fit for his 
profession. I very nearly, but not quite—never, however, so nearly as 


a merry couatenanee. At once I thrust deep into my pocket my pearl- 


“ You are described, I see, as the niece of Sir John and Lady Clan- 


“ What on earth are you at?” whispered my senior counsel on the 
“You will so bother the girl with your questions, which 
have nothing to do with the case, that she won’t be able to give the evi- 


I pat my handkerchief to 
“ You ex- 


At once I left the court. The witness did not, I believe, acquit her- 
My irrelevaat ques- 
tions I attributed to a throbbing bead, in corroboration of which my sap- 
posed ey nose did me good service. The evidence, I knew, could 
ly affect the case, and I had elicited what I wanted. No 

sooaer was the court up than, having changed my clothes and flung my 
pers at the astonished clerk’s head, off I drove to Sun Villa, Regent’s 


“Take my card up, and say that I am the gentleman who examined 
’ 

Quickly, radiant with beauty, she entered, leaning on her aunt’s arm. 

P ' “Ob, aunt!” she said,“ this is the gentleman to whom we are so much 

and have it out in drink. The mean fellow told me, if I was not off di- | indebted, aud to whom my warmest thanks especially are owing. But, 

me in court. When I fancied I 


* Indeed, Miss Shirlock, you must make every allowance for my ex- 
itement oa so unexpectedly meeting you, after haviag in vain sought 


“T shall leave you two together, for I daresay you have a great deal 


(about £10,000 a year) and the house, and that my fa- 


Seneen es ty bam See eat shamefal con- 
oat seventeen years 0 to anx- 
idea of centage Sum bdas 
| master of Rokeby Castle and a large fortune to a paltry pittance. 





<== 
He koew that even if I did not assert my | ri &@ husband 
sooner or later, probably would do so for — Het be dared, he 
would have killed me. He often said as much. When I | 
about eighteen, he told me he had found a husband for me whom | 
mast prepare to marry. Now, at that age I really was averse to the 
idea of matrimony, and when I was introduced to my would-be lord ang 
master, my dislike knew no bounds, After a little time I discovered 
that my father had entered into an agreement that if Mr. —~ marrieg 
me, my husband and myself were to have £1000 a year, and my father 
the rest until his death. Mr, —— actually bound bimeelf in Writing to 
give up to my father £9,000 a year and Rokeby Castle if my father would 
make me marry him. Now, the money and the castle I never careg 
about; my father might have had those with all my heart, as 
he ought during his lifetime ; but to be bought and sold, to be compelleg 
to parry ao odious man (for odious he was in every way) to be compelled 
to marry an odious man, to be made a—”’ 

Miss Shirlock burst into tears. After a time she continued : 

“IT need hardly say that oa discovering the underplot I resisted more 
stoutly than ever every entreaty, every threat, every bribe, made use of 
to induce me to marry Mr.——. Things went on this way till I wag 
nearly nineteen. It was bad enough for me, I confess, but not enough in 
my opinion to justify a daughter io ranning away fiom her parent's 
roof. Abouta moath before I met you, my father sent for me. Afters 
long interview, in which I steadfastly maintained my ground, my fa. 
ther dismissed me, saying with an oath, ‘ You shall see what it is to dig. 
obey me—you shall uadergo woree than death.’ From that moment [ 
was closely watched, not allowed to see any one, coofiaed to my room 
and a stroll with an attendant for ao hour a day ia our back % 

a short time I was visited by two medical men, who quickly informed 
my father that they were satisfied, aod would do as he wished. The 
meaning of that my father next day told me, namely, that for £500 each 
the medical gentlemen had sigaed a certificate stating I was mad; that 
he had met with a nice private establishment and an accommodating, 
easy-conscienced, though hard dealing mistress, who was utterly devoid 
of feeling ; that in a fortnight’s time, if I did not marry Mr. ——, [ 
should be confiaed for life. ‘ Yes, for life, and in a mad-house, miss!’ 
but I will not repeat his fearful language. My servant was faithful to 
me, whatever her other faults were. By my request she searched 
father’s private papers, and found that things were exactly as he had 
stated. Long before this I had written to my mother’s sister, Lady 
Clanmer—then living in Paris—but in vain. My letters were all inter. 
cepted. What could I do, but ran away? I knew fall well that I should 
be telegraphed for, because whea not ia my room, of which my father 
kept the key, I was visited by him every quarter of an hour in the 
dea, just that he might see that I had not excaped. Day after day 1 had 
marked the regular raoning train in which we firat met. By a heavy 
bribe I obtained a midshipman’s dress and a ticket marked Dover to Lon- 
doa, from one of the pocters at the station, who had been in our service, 
I suppose he got it from his brother, the driver, who had come from Do. 
ver. I also begged him to keep an empty first-class carriage for me ; and 
instructed my maid, as soon as she saw the train actually in motion, to 
returo with a scratched face, and say I had knocked her down aod rug 
off to the station. All went right till you jumped into the carriage after 
the train had started. That led to my strange question, ‘ Pray, sir, are 
you a gentleman ?’” 

We were both silent for a time, 

“ Well, Miss Middy,” I said, you have enlightened me as to yoar his- 
tory dowa to our first meeting ia a train, will you kiudly condescend to 
give me a history of yourself since our parting ia a cab?” 

“ Most willingly,” replied she, smiling through her tears. “ You have 

been quite my preeerver. After leaving you I drove near the residence 
of one of the medical gentlemen whose names you had given me, got rid 
of my cabman”’ (you little knew, thought I, what @ narrow escape you 
had there), “and weat to the doctor. Oa findiog he was at home, [ walked 
straight ia, told bim my whole history, and threw myself quite oa his ho- 
nour, begging him to conceal me effectaally for two years, when I should 
be of age. Aftera time, chiefly owing to me, the idea of going into vo- 
luotary confinement in a private lunatic Ng was hit upon and ma- 
tured. There I should never be sought, There I went, The mistress, a 
kind lady, was of course in my secret. I did just what I liked. Able 
lawyers were engaged to watch proceedings for me in the outer world, 
In case of accideat I wore a wig of dark hair. All went well till you by 
chance stambled oa me in the mad house. Your kindaess, your good na- 
ture, I did not doubt, but I did not then want to meet you. That same 
afternoon I telegraphed for Dr. —— ; that same night I was ia his house, 
and commenced my new daties, to avoid suspicion, as governess to his 
children. In three months’ time my father died. 
secured my rights for me. My 
land. I told them my story. were horror-strack; buat I 
thanked God I was free agent. My next object was to find you. I did 
not wish to make ourselves too eo I refrained adver- 
tising ; bat in every other way tried, without success, to meet with you. 
Time after time have I followed in my carriage a cab which, after all, 
contained the wrong individual. Thank goodness, at last we met, 
it was in a crowded court, and though, Mr. Stonhouse, you were a little 
too bard upon me. Aad now let me thank you,” said she, putting her hand 
confidingly icto mine. “Ob, you cannot tell how mach I do thank you 
for your former great kindness to me.” 
I'soon became very iatimate at San Villa. On the events of the next 
year I mast not dwell mach. They are too painful. Day after day I 
rode with Miss Shirlock in the park, dined at Lady Cianmer’s house two 
or three times a week, escorted her and her niece constantly to the opera 
and theatre, for Sir John did not trouble himself much about such 
places, and was oaly too glad to place the ladies under my charge. I 
neglected my law business to such a degree, that even now I am — 
suffering from it. As for loving Mies Shirlock, of that I never dreamed. 
One day | said to her: 

“ Middy ” (I had learned to call her so), “what have you done with 
the likeness I geve you in the train ?” 

“Ob, I do not know,” she replied. “I do not want it so much now 
that I am acquainted with you: my chief reason for keeping it was that 
I might recogaise you again.” 

Of course we often laughed and talked about oar first meeting. Time 
after time we used to talk about my engagement. 

“Middy, how is it you do not marry? I kaow that Capiain Fitzgerald 
is dying tor you—Mr. Carlyon is desperately in love—the Honourable 
Augastus Boacharch would give anythiag to call you hisown. Why 
don’t you make one or other of these gentlemen come forward, or, ra- 
ther, why do you contiaue to refuse all your admirers one after the 
other t” 

“Ob, I do not know, Mr. Stonhouse ; I do not love them ; they are 
only attracted by my pretty face or fortune.” 

“Weil, bat some are sensible men ; why don’t you ry to love one of 
them ?—you will io time if you try?” 

“ Pshaw!”’ burst in Middy. “How can you talk such nonsense, and 
profane the name of love in that way? If I were driven to seek a home, 
or, like a very young girl, had no experience, the case might be different. 
Even then in a short time I should fiad out that I had acted wickedly.” 

“ Weil, but Middy—” eaia I. 

‘Now, don’t go on in that way, Mr. Special Pleader. You are not 
holding a brief for which you are paid, so you are not bound to speak 
what you do not believe.” 

In the course of eighteen months, towards the close of the London sea- 
son, Middy and I one afternoon were together in the garden, I lying on 
the smoking, she seated near me. 

“ Middy,” said I, “ give me joy: the old relation who stood between 
me and matrimony is supposed at last to be dying, and probably in the 
course of six or eight months I shall no longer be a bachelor.’’ 

* What, Frank!” she cried. ‘ What, going to be married *”’ 

« Yes, Middy,” said I, somewhat pazzled. “ You knew fall well I was 


z 


gaged. 

“ Yes, bat, bat—” 

She said no more, bat fell on her face fainting. 

Here’s a mess, thought I, as I rushed to a neighbouring friendly four- 
tain. “Here is a mess!” exclaimed I, as, on returning with water, I saw 
that my pictare and a locket with hair in it of the same colour as mine 
had, by the fall, been shaken oat from her bosom aud lay beside her. I 
had gften noticed a small gold chain round her neck, which, descending 
into the folds of her dress, was lost to view ; bat little fancying what 
was appended to it, I had thought it intrusive on my part to ask what 
was at the end of the chain, And she had called me Frank, too, for the 
firat time in her life. “Ob, what a mess!” I. Well, I dashed 
water in her face. In the course of a few minutes she came round, sat 
ap, replaced my pictare and the locket. Her eyes encountered mine : 
for a very brief of time we gazed steadily at each other. For once 
I | in my life I was fairly at a loss to know what my eyes said. She quickly 


* Let us walk,” she * it will do me good.” 
U aod dow the garden we suatered for aor’ time, talking of m7 
wedding, she congratulating me, I answering in monosyllables, wish- 
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ing myeelf anywhere but there. As soon as possible I said good morn- 
jog, and went out at the garden-gate. It were impossible, otherwise I 
should like to analyse the way in which we shook hands with each other. 

«Cab, sir ?” 

« Yes,” replied I, opening the door at once and shutting myself in. 

« Where to, sir?” 

“Oh, Jericho!” replied I. 

And, now, being alone, I began to meditate. Middy loved me to dis- 
traction, that was clear ; ay, and loved me, too, in the fullest, truest 
gense of the word, purely and for ever. Now for self-examination. 

“Where to, sir, did you say?” interrupted cabby, putting bis ugly 
frontispiece round to the window. 

“Jericho!” replied I angrily. “Can’t you hear?” 

Cabby shuffled on his seat, lashed the horse, scratched his head—lashed 
the horse again. Now for eelf-examiaation. And lest the reader should 
have his or ber curiosity excited, and take me for a patent fool, let me 
at once eay that I have not been a barrister for twenty years without 
having a wholesome dread of putting myself into a witness-box. My 
self-examination and answers I keep to myself. Suffice it to say, I have 
been married fourteen years and have eight children ; but, inasmuch as 
my income ie not large, I should have n just as well pleased with 
four, if the other four had not come. Each child, however, has added a 
fresh link to the chain that binds me closely to my affectionate wife, and 
were she 00 trial, I defy the united abilities of a hundred horse-power 
attorney-general and ditto solicitor-general to elicit from her that I have 
been + je but, in word and deed, a most kind, tender, and attached 
husba 

Owing to a crowd of vebicles we came to a stand-atill in Oxford Street. 

“T say, Bill,” exclaimed > driver to a brother Jeha, “ have you ever 
heard of Jericho? Where is it? Gent inside wants to go there.” 

« Can’t say, Jim,”’ responded whip No. 2, “ unleas it be smack through 
the city or t’other side of the water. Try ’em both and then swear you 
bave lost your way.” 

This recalled me to my senses, and made me think of the insane ad- 

I had given my driver. 

“Cabby, I will go to the Temple instead of Jericho.” 

“ All right, sir,” said be, evidently much relieved, and such is the 
sympathy between man (when a good driver) and beast, that the horse 
likewise was evidently much relieved. 

My long-lived relation, I need hardly say, did not die that bout, and 
so another season saw Middy and myself again in town together. We 
met, we were friends, talked to each other, sometimes rode together, but 
neither of us ever alluded to the garden-scene. Each clearly wiehed, 
each as evidently dreaded so to do. Somehow or other [ was obliged, 
asl explained to Lady Clanmer and herself, to apply more steadily to 
my increasing practice. Somehow or other, too, when I called, Middy 
occasionally was not at home, Fame when we met indisposition as her 
excuse for not receiving me. e chain still huog round her neck ; whe- 
ther or not its — were there I could not tell. 

Towards the close of the season 1844 my relation at length departed 
this life. In the following autamn my bride and myself entered on our 
pew life and went abroad. Cards, of course, were sent to Lady Clanmer. 
On our return I found, forwarded to our new house in Curzon Street, 
Mayfair, from my chambers ia the Temple, Middy’s wedding-cards. 

hank goodness she has got over it at last, thought I. She had mar- 
ried the eldest son of aScotch peer. I knew him. A kind, honest, 
straightforward man, but not over-gifted with wisdom. He and his wife 
lived in Scotland, bardly ever coming to London. Once after we were 
both married, Middy and I met. danced with her. The chain was 
still round her neck. I am afraid to say how deeply I drank that night 
at supper, without being in the very slightest degree intoxicated. Port 
wine had as little effect on me as water. Occasionally, on the birth of 
one of my children, congratulatory letters passed between her and me. 
She, poor thing, had no children. Every August brought us a hamper 
of grouse from Scotland ; every Christmas took from Curzon Street a 
cod’s head and shou!ders, b pe &c., directed to Middy’s husband. 
Thore presents also occasioned a biennial interchange of letters. 

People say that all married persons have a secret corner in their 
hearts, not at all of necessity a guilty one, which they never, by any 
chance, betray to their — for life. Maybeso. All I know is that 
I never told my wife of my antecedents in connection with Middy. 


“On the 25th inst., aged twenty-six, owing to a fall from her horse, Evelina, 
the beloved wife of ———.” 


I started, d the Times. Good gracious! poor Middy then is dead. 
Hastil PE ete ooo cas oats ne cee paper, pro- 
perly was quickly replaced on the table and off I went to cham- 

Presently i heard —— fass in my ante-room, and my clerk’s 
voice expostalating in no terms : 

“You can’t come in. Well, I tell you, you shan’t come in. My mas- 
ter, Mr. Stonhouse, won’t be disturbed by the like of you.” 

I rang my bell. 

“ Who is tbat?” 

“Some poor woman, sir. She says she mast and will see you herself. 
I have threatened to give her into custody, but she won’t go away, and 
won’t tell me her business.” : 

“ What is she like ?” : 

“T can hardly tell, bat I thiok, sir, she is a Scotchwoman.” 

“ Show her in.” 

In she came, and asked me if I was indeed Mr. Counsellor Stonhouse, 
then would I just open that | and see if it was all right. I recog- 
nised Middy’s writing, opened the packet with trembling hands : 

“Tt is all right,” said I, offering the woman a sovereign, and adding, 
“can I do anything more for you?” 

“No, sir ; many thanks to you, but my travelling e have been 
paid, and as for the rest I would do anything in the wide world for that 
dear gade leddy, who, when alive, was so kind to me and my puir bairns.” 

With that she departed. Again my bell sounded, the clerk, on 
intruding his inquisitive face, was told, “ Do not let me be disturbed by 
anybody on any account for the next hour.” 

The last words I heard before settling down to my reverie were, 

“ My good woman, why could you not give me that parcel instead of 
taking it to Mr. Stonbouse yourself?” 

“ Gang to the deil wi’ ye, ye auld fale; do ye think that packet was 
for the likes of ye to handle ; ba, ba, ye auld fale.” 

The door was indignantly slammed. Poor Middy had chosen a coarse- 
tongued but faithfal messenger. The packet contained a letter, my pic- 
ture, a song, and the chain and locket. 

The letter was written of course under most highly excited feelings, if 
not actually under the inflaence of delirium. I pat it, the picture, and 
the song into my fire. The burden of the cong Mt had often beard her 
sing it) was, “ Will she love you as I do?” locket I dropped into 
the Thames that night. The chain my eldest daughter wears round her 
neck. In my pocket-book I have the tress of hair she gave me in the 
railway carriage when under such strange circumstances we first met. 


Frank had finished. For a quarter of an hour neither of us spoke. It 

was dark. I could not see his face. Once I heard him mutter “ Poor, 

Middy.” It might have been poor dear Middy. I am not sure. 

, I fancied, were trickling down his checks. Not in the slightest 

degree from a wish to hurt or annoy him, bat more from carelessness and 

heedlessness than anything else, I thought I would try to ascertain his 
real feelings. In a few moments he said : 

“ Any more wine, Charles?” 

“No, thank you,” replied I; “ but, Frank, I say, did you ever read 
Ivanhoe, and do you remember just at the end, where Walter Scott says 
with reference to Ivanhoe, and Rowena, that—”’ 

I bad gone too far. 

“Temple,” said he sharply, addressing me by my suroame, “ you said 
you would bave no more wine ; if you are not going to the ladies, J am.” 

He moved towards the door, but returned, took my band, squeezed it, 
and said, “ Charlie, I did not mean to be soabrupt. I hardly knew what 
I was saying. I feel a little relieved at having told you this chapter of 
my life ; but mind.” whispered he, almost flercely, “ mind never allude 
again to what I have to-night related.” 

We went upstairs—Frank going first—to his dressing-room, probably 
to wash away traces of emotion. A quarter of an boar later, with his 
rich tenor voice, he was joining in some merry glee. As I looked at 
him, I thought how little sometimes do our nearest and dearest relations 
and friends know of what passes beneath the surface. Ob, how little did 
I conjecture what was coming when first I heard the commencing words 


of the story, 
“ Pray, sir, are you a gentleman?” Cuagtes TeMPie. 





LYELL AND TENNYSON ; SCIENCE IN VERSE. 
We once heard it ssid by an en’ amateur well versed in the 


been koown iu Milton’s day, our great epic poet would have prodaced 
something far grander than bis account of the creation of the world given 
in the seventh book of “ Paradise Lost’’—a geological pharapbrase, per- 
haps, of the Mosaic cosmogony, after the manner of Hagh Miller’s or Dr. 
Hitchcock’s latest versions of the so-called “ reconciliation” done into 
sounding blank verse. We can well fancy the effect on the popular mind | 
that might have been produced by poetical inspiration such as this, con- 
sidering the ever-shifting ground that, in the progress of mp tg theo- 
logical geologists are obliged to assume ; and considering also, that had 
Milton known or cared anything about stratigraphical succession, he 
would have been the last maa to commit the atrocious literary blunder 
of turning popular science into easy verre. Geology. chemical affinities, 
and the loves of the flowers, will none of them suffer it; and there is 
more poetry in Babbiagton’s* Manual of British Botany,” than Darwin's 
“Botanic Garden.” Even Hugh Miller’s vein of vigorous Scottish 
thought is apt to pall oo the sober-mioded reader, and were Lyell, in a 
fit of poetic inspiration or insanity. ia his next editions, to tarn his 
“ Priociples or Elements of Geology” into Miltonic verse, there can be 
little doubt that the most flowery geoiogist would fiad it heavier read- 
ing than “ Paradise Regained” to a girl of sixteen fresh from “ Lalla 
Rookh.” 

The experiment is easily made, although Sir Charles is probably not 
aware how nearly his harmonious prose approaches in stracture to good 
blaok verse. Like Davy, while writing prose he unawares, in modula- 
tion at least, almost writes in a poetical form ; for, with the occasional 
transposition, omission, or addition of a word, or the docking of a sylla- 
ble, we shall find the opening chapter of the “ Elemeats” leading easily 
off in flowing decasyllabic lines as follows :— 


Of what materials ‘s the earth composed, 

And in what manner are these things arranged ? 
These are the first inquiries which engage . 
Geology, a science which derives 

Its name from ge, the earth, end /ogos, word. 
Ajl inexperienced, we might have supposed 
That such investigations would relate 
Exclusive to the mineral domain, 

And to the various rocks, the soils, and me tals, 
Which rest upon the surface of the earth, 

Or lie concealed within its stony depths. 

Bat, in pursuing such research, we soon 

Find ourselves led to think about the changes 
That erst the ancient earth has undergone, 
Both on its surface and interior ; 

And all the causes which gave rise to these ; 
And what is less expected and more strange, 
We soon become engaged in deep research 
Into the history of the living world, 

And all the tribes of animals and plants. 
Which, in the different periods of the Past, 
Inhabited the globe.* 


Farther on, were a manual written in this fashion, we might have the 
“ tabular view of the fossiliferous strata” given in the style of Homer’s 
catalogue of ships, and the lists of fossils delivered like the enumeration 
of Milton’s Devils :— 

Micraster cor-anguinium, Baculites, 

Scaphites and Turrilites and Ammonites, 

Siphonia pyriformis, Ptychodus, 

Hamites spiniger and Nautilus, 

And all the host of Oysters. 

And, as mere lists of fossils are pone | both numerous and dreary, 
lest they should be too heavy for general digestion, these weighty mat- 
ters might, in due place, be relieved after the modern fashion by an oc- 
cotanal lyrical measure, an example of which we give for a chapter on 
that important subject, the “ Coal-measures :’— 

In the lapse of ages run, 

Periods of primeval earth, 

Where are all the Mammals gone, 

Growth of Paleozoic birth? 

Cambrian grit, Salurian shale, 

Slate of Devon, tell the tale. 





Beds of Coal, where marky moil, 
Bares the under-fire-clay blue ; 
Once a stiff tenacious soil, 
Where the Sigillaria grew ; 
Monkeys with prehensile tails, 
Surely leap’d hove these shales. 


Swinging in the branches tall ; 
Where tree ferns one weeiee wave, 


Quadrumana great small, 

Must have found a monkey's grave ; 
Buried in the muddy slime, 

Of the Deltas of the time. 


Bat, alas! no pit reveals 

Vertebra, or other bone ; 

Even pouched Marsupials, 

Rife in jaw-bones,+ there are none. 
Hopefal Faith! a later date 

Yet shall see them ;—watch and wait. 


Let Mr. Murray think of this, if—which seems improbable —prose edi- 
tions of Lyell should ever hang heavy on his shelves; and, letting Lyell 
reap the fame, we ourselves might perhaps be induced to undertake the 
mauual laboar— 

Hammering and clinking, chattering stony names 

Of shale and hornblende, rag and trap and taff, 

Amygdaloid and trachyte, 
It is not, however, to be supposed from the above lyrical specimen that 
we wish to insinuate that the first theoretical geologist in the world po- 
sitively holds an opinion so unorthodox in geology as that mammals 
exi in all known Geological time—more especially since Darwin’s 
great work may now have modified some of the —- in that direction 
that mark his earlier writings. For, unlike some of his more conserva- 
tive contemporaries, Lyell does not come lagging up behind after all the 
world has left them. On the contrary, he is eminently progressive, and 
in the struggle of opinion, more than any other geologist, he both modi- 
fies old and developes new views by a process of natural selection so 
judicious and powerful that the monads from whence they sprang pass by 
long and easy stages, into whales and elephants; and the fathers of the 
monads—if a monad has a father—often find themselves deservedly bu- 
ried and lost for ever among the piles of traditional strata. 

But to return to the poetry of science. Even if, enamoured of our spe- 
cimen paragraphs, the public were to call for, and Murray were to res- 
op and publish a poetical manual, it would be unsafe to calculate on 
ts popularity as being a new idea and the first attempt of the kind. 
Witness “ Werneria, or Short Characters of Earths, &c.,” by Terre Filius, 
published in 1805, and long since passed into the limbo of other anti- 
quated maauals, in which the author seriously describes all the common 
minerals of the day in uneasy verse, “ that it may assist the recollection, 
and serve as an artificial memory for the several characters of the sub- 
stances.” Accordingly, in his introdaction, he starts away as follows, 
and we vouch for the faithfulness of the transcript, barring the trans 
sition of a single word in a line that limped so abominably that nei 
the mind’s eye nor ear could tolerable it :— 

All earths are known for brittle, and for fix’d, 
And sparingly in water soluble ; 
"d of taste and smell, communicate 


Are inconvertible ; and bulk for bulk 

Exceed not water more than five to one. 
Than others some more per‘ect are, and hence 
The terms of saline and insipid come. 

By nature all are white, and solvent all 

In one and t'other acid, nor can e’en 
Prussiate of lime or potash e’er throw down 
These once dissolved, like all the metal-tribe, 
Save platinum alone. The purer earths 

At present known are, Silex, Alamine, 

Lime and Magnesia, baryte, strontian, 
Adamantine, jargon. 

There is no doubt that, after all, in this last world lies the sum of the 
whole matter of the popular connection of science with poe For, 
although the commoner sort of devourers of flowery literature ofa higher 
grade than the above may think otherwise, most sound working men of 
scince, and all true poets, will agree that ia general the poetry of science 
so-called is little better than mere wordy iafiation—platitudes about the 
inconceivable magaitude and distances of the fixed stars, the velocity of 
light, the immeasurable length of geological iods, the great pre- 
Adamite monsters, the ated wreck and ruin of the old world, and 
the harmony of things in general—all, even when tolerably well stated, 


* Elements of Geology. Fifth Edition. Chap. i. p. 1 





Marsupal mammals fossilized in the Oolitic rocks consisted of 





thasiastic 
hee ye eg that it was a pity Lyell had not trained himself for 
& poet, and that, bad the “ Prineiples of Geology,” as developed by Lyell, 


far less impressive both to the sober judgment and the fervid imagina- 
tion, than the plainest statements ia homely Eaglish in a souad socienti- 
fic treatise. Flowers are not honey, nor is coal mineral oil, although 
honey is extracted from the first, and paraffiae from the other; and 
neither is science poetry, as Dick’s “ Christian Philosopher,” the “ Phi- 
losophical Transactions,” and “ Morris’s Catalogae of British Fossils” 
can testify. 
One poet—the greatest of his time—has, however, dared to make free 
use of science in his verse, not by full-blown bombastic descriptions of 
“the wonders of nature,” bat because, in additioa to a high constractive 
power, an ——— powerful aad tender, a perfect ear, aad a tho- 
rough command of language, his mind is so fully imbaed with trae scien- 
tific feeling, that in his loftiest and gravest themes he often turns to it by 
instinct for comparison and for illustratioa. Or, agaio, from the fulness 
of actual and accurate koowledge, ia a few perfect lines he gives the 
whole pith of a well-digested thsory—or, not uafrequently, of those 
solema arguments that, based upon the ever-increasing development of 
natural science, so perplex the miads of many thoughttal men, when, 
among other things, they remember that pain and death have been the 
heritage of all created beings from the earliest epochs of kaown geologi- 
cal time down to the present day. For man in his external relations to 
the world is subject to a very ancient law, that vexes and will ever vex 
the souls of philosophers, who sirive in existing nature to prove the idea 
of perfect benevolence alone :— 
Are God and Nature then at strife 

That Nature lends such evil dreams? 
To this every one who believes in Omnipotence must necessarily answer 
“No,” and then confess his ignorance. 
Behold, we know not anything, 

I can bat trust that good shall fall 

At last—far off—at last, to all 
And every winter turn to spring. 


So runs my dream : but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night : 
An infant crying for the light : 
And with no language but a cry. 
Does, then, all our prying “ thro’ life and death, thro’ good and ill,” 
teach nothing beyond this—that “There’s something in the world 
amiss,” involved in such hopeless confusion that all we do and all we 
learn bring us no nearer to any solution of the mystery of why things 
are so arranged that animals of every grade must live, suffer and die? 
Again, we ponder :— 
Are God and Nature then at strife, 
That Nature lends such evil dreams ? 
So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single ufe. 


So careful of the type ? but, no. 

From scarpéd clyf and quarried stone, 

She cries, * a thousand types are gone : t 
Teare for nothing, all shall go. 


Thou makest thine appeal to me : 
I bring to life I bring to death : 
The spirit does but mean the breath : 
I know no more.” And he, shall he, 


Man, her last work, who seem’d so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who roll’d the psalm to wintry skies, 

Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 


Who trusted God was love indeed, 

And love Creation’s final law— 

Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrik’d against his creed— 


Who loved, who suffer’d countless ills, 

Who battled for the True, the Just, 

Be blown about the desert dust, 
Or seal’d within the tron hills ? _ 
O life as futile, then, as frail! 

O for thy voice to soothe and bless ! 

What hope of answer or redreas ? 
Behind the veil, behind the veil. 
It requires an educated person, well versed in geological theory, 
thoroughly to venice the messing of these lines, oof ~~" others 
ecattered through Tennyson's poetry, lally in “In Memoriam.” The 
words mast be peadered well before their full ioner significance is seen. 
Io plain prose, the mournfal music of these half-dou! , half. 
lines seems to say—Since terror and death have ever been the heritage 
of created beings, and since species, genera, and whole orders of life have 
in old times passed away in long succession, leaving only their traces ia 
the rocks—and since man, “in intellect so like a God,” is yet like other 
animals subject to all these sorrows and accidents of death for reasons to 
him unfathomable—what can he expect, but that his doom shall be like 
theirs? What but that, as with extinct creations, so in the distant epoch 
to come, the only relics of his past existence shall have no higher fate 
than to be entombed in sediments drawn from the destruction of those 
hills that minor poets have fondly termed everlasting—sediments now 
—— in existing ceas and forming “the dust of Continents 
to be. 

There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
O earth, what changes hast thou seen! 
There where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 


The hil’s are shadows, and they flow 
Fron, form to form and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mists, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they change themselves and go. 


No one could have written the foregoing lines who was not ly im- 
ressed and perfectly conversaut with the geological theory of uda- 
tion, and with those great terrestial changes eo familiar to geologista, 
which, through ages that (o our finite sense look like a large section of 
eternity, evioce the vast alternating mutations of sea and land; bat to 
the anlearned reader they fall dead upon the ear, or seem to be sound- 
ing words alone. Compared with the lapse of unknown time since the 
passage of the older geological periods, the towering Alps, that seem and 
are so venerable, form but a riountain range of yesterday, for both the 
Alps and the Jura rose from the deep after the earlier Tertiary epochs 
had | away. If, then, it be true that man, subject to all terrestrial 
accidents, is often baried in the “dast” of seas that from all analogy 
must form the continents of a phase of the coming world, what, in a phy- 
sical sense, remains for him but the mouraful expectation that his bones 
should for ever— 

Be blown about the desert dust, 
Or sealed within the iron bills ? 


And if this indeed be the end of all bis perplexities, well may the des- 
pairing cry be raised— 


What hope of answer or redress ? 
Behind the veil, behind the veil. 


What hope bat thie— 


supe mane 
That all, as in some piece of art, 
Is toil co-operant to an end ; 


and then, with some, both of the more timid and the bolder thinkers, 


If e’er when faith had fallen asleep, 
We heard a voice, “ believe no more,” 
we may still “ faintly trust the larger hope ;” or, waxing stronger, trust 
in fall— 
That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete. 
—_—_— 


HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 
Continued from last week's “ Albion.” 


Twenty years had elapsed from the day when the kaights, who stood 
round the ayia, bed of their re Grand Master, D’Aubasson, 
uttered, upon bis drawing his last th, a wail so loud as to tell them 
that stood in expectation without, that “the Buckler of the Order” was 
no more. Forty and two years had passed sioce that on which the 
forces of Mahomet had fled in disorder from their last fierce bat vain 
aseault upon the bastions of Rhodes—when, again, the look-out upon 
St. Stephen’s Hill made sigaal that a vast Turkish fleet was rising 5 a 
the line of the far horizon. Solyman the Magnificent, was coming todo 
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the work in which the power of his ancestor bad been ; and, within 
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ihe city, was in command against bim one worthy to wield the sword, 
even of Pierre D’Aubusson. It was in the month of Jane, 1522, and 
Philippe Villiers de Lisle Adam was Grand Master of Rhodes, So far 
as Europe was concerned, otber actors were on the stage ; but ready, if 
the phrase may be hazarded, to act out the same inaction asin the day 
when the conqueror of Constaatinople had sent his force against the 
*. Rhodes must fight it out unassisted by aoyalliance. Henry VIII. 
of England, Francis I. of France, and the great Emperor-Kiog, Charles 
V., can spare, or rather, ia their cases it may be justiy said, will spare 
neither man nor money to do battle with the Turk. Yet the first-named 

ince affected, and, perhaps, felt, a considerable interest in the Order of 

t. Jobn ; and would seem to have been flattered by the title of “ Pro- 
tector,” which the grand masters were accustomed to bestow on him. 
The Cotton Manuscripteio the British Maseam contain many letters of 
the period addressed to himself aud to his great cardiaal-minister by 
these functionaries, who kept himself and Wolsey constantly informed 
of the aspect of Eastern affairs. a. 

In 1517, for instance, on the 19th of August, Fabricius del Caretto, 
De Lisle Adam’s predecessor, writes to inform him of Selim’s declared 
intention to do great things against the Rhodian power, so soou as be 
shall have destroyed the Mamlook power of Egypt. He tells of the great 

armaments at Alexandria, aud the Mouth of the Nile, at Con- 
stantinople itself and at Gallipoli, which he spells Rallipoli. He men- 
tions the very singular circumstance that in Selim’s armament were 
multitudes of Jews and Christians, not simply chaiaed to the oar as gal- 
ley-slaves, but in arms and in the ranks of fightiog men ; adding that in 
his European forces the number of native genuine Turks was exceeding- 
ly emall. He calls upon the king to observe the isolation of Ruodes, 
and the terrible shock its bulwarks must inevitably sustain, and ends by 
praging that his gracious leave be givea to Thomas Docray, the veue- 
rable Grand Prior of England, to pass over into the island and help with 


sach power, resources, and counsel, as — be. Within six weeks be) 
ui 


writes again, estimating the troops of the Turk preseat in camp, on one 
spot, at some thirty thousand men, aod stating that his naval armament 
consists of ove hundred and twenty-six sail. No little astonishment, sus- 
picion, and alarm, had been created at Rhodes by the unwonted circum- 
stance, that he had seot an ambassador thither to propose a peace be- 
tween himeelf and the Order, a proceeding most unusual and portentous 
on the part of a very proud and powerful tyrant, whose “ interests con- 
tinually suffer by as.” 

ie when, in 1521, De Lisle Adam had succeeded to the grand 
rsbip, he communicates to King Heory, Selim's threatening an 
bouncement of his taking of Belgrade, and earnestly commends to tbe 

English monarch the Rhodian cause. 
Nine days only before the galleys of the Tarks were descried from St 
Stephen’s Hill, be wrote to Wolsey giving notice of Solyman’s bear ap- 
ch, of his sammons to surrender, and of bis own answer to the chal- 


enge. 

“ We hold this our city well fortified, and hope by favour of God's 
clemency to defeod it manfully in God’s honour, and to thrust back the 
ae of the Mahometan, with damage aud disgrace to bis own 
self.” 
Bat from the country the poor Christian folk have been flocking into 
the city’s girth, aad provisions are much needed for these helpiees multi- 

lied mouths, He implores the cardiaal to take order, that no bindrance 

given to bis drawing upon the Order’s English resources ; but that 
contrariwise help may be given him besides. Help, however, be got lit 
tle or none, from England or elsewhere, save such as his own Order’s 
finance could give. The Pope, certainly, bad already despatched one 
“ carrack,” with arms and ammunition, to the beleaguered city, and 
had instructed his special envoy, Beraardius Bartholotto, to entreat 
Henry VIII. and Wolsey, “ by God’s bowels of mercy,” to render some 
assistance, quoting the Psalm: “ Blessed is the man that considereth the 
poor and needy,” and vehemently asserting his owa coaviction that the 
—. danger threatened Christendom, unless the Turk were timely 


The landing of his forces on the island, which took place on the 26th 
of June, was not known at Rome until exactly that aay month ; and, io 
of the great store set upon the hope of aid from England, the Col- 
iege of Cardinals despatched in baste that same day (isia hora) to the 
king, announcing the receipt of this intelligence, aod urging upon him 
he ebould not wait for other princes, but himself forthwith take that 
foremost step in such great emergency, which is so praisewortby in so 
holy a work. All in vain. Not even the Venetians, who had, before 
the siege was out, a noble fleet of sixty galleys, close at hand in Candia. 
Would stir one foot to hel Nay, worse, they took measures of fiscal 
which were a positive hindrance to the preparations for defence 
There is a bitter sentence in a letter of the period, preserved 
whence we have quoted, written in a bold ier-like 
of the Rhodian defenders ; unhappily, the letter has been 
defaced and injured by fire, and sprinkled water too ; neverthe- 
the sentence stands out clear :—‘“ Veneti optimi Turce ;” “ the Ve- 
are first-rate Tarks; for they have proscribed two of their citizens 
brought provision to R......’ 
excuse to be made for them is that their general policy was thea in 
t, and that having bat recently concluded e with Sulymao, they 
felt bound to observe a strict neutrality. This, indeed, was the answer 
made by the governor of Candia to Gabriel Martinigo, upon refusing his 
application for leave to serve as a volunteer in Rhodes. Martinigo was 
@ military eogioeer of great skill and ability, as well as a soldier of dar- 
and determinate pereonal valour, who was then in the pey of the Re- 
ic of Venice. He bad made up bis mind to cast io bis lot with the 
endangered knighte, and to give them the full benefit of his professional 
attainments. Accordingly, be communicated his intention to the com- 
mander of the Rbodian brigantine, which bad brought a request for his 
services from the Grand Wnoter to the Candian authorities, aod baviog 
fixed upon time and place, he contrived to escape from the town one 
night, and to get on board the ship which bore straight away for Rhodes, 
Great was the indigaation of the Venetian, who advertised a round sum 
of money for tidings of him, threatened to hang avy man who sbould 
or conceal him ; coafiecated his goods ia the tsland, and finally 
sent two galleys to sea in fruitless chase of him. At Rhodes he was 
hailed with every demonstration of respect ; there he at once demanded 
to be admitted a member of the Order, and was accordingly received 
into the Language of Italy. The grand cro:s was at once awarded him, 
@ rare distinction, and his pay was fixed at the same rate as that he had 
forfeited in abandoning the services of the Republic. To him were en- 
trusted the command of the armed townsmen and strangers, aod an ab- 
solute authority over all that concerned the actual fortifications of the 
place. His ony aod his bravery proved upon keen aad long trial 
equal even to the highest expectations formed of them. 
Bat into the details of this last siege, as into those of the year 1480, 
= warns us that we dare not cuter. There are two highly charac- 
aod ample repositories of them, which have been given to his- 
tory oy two eye-witnesses of its whole course and its every catastrophe. 
By a singularly happy coincidence of contrast they are written by a sol- 
dier and a civilian ; by a western gentleman and a Rhodian-boro jurist. 
This latter was a judge, by name Fontanas; the former what the title- 
page of his book seis forth, which runs as follows :— 


“Op tion de la noble et chevaleureuse cité de Rhodes, assiegée et prinse 
par tan Seliman, & préseat Grand Turoq, redigée et escripte par Frere 
acques, Bastard de Bourbon, Commandeur de Sainct Maalouis Doysemont et 
Fonteynes au prieuré de France. Et se vend A Paris & la Rue St. Jacques, & 
Venseigne des Trois Couronnes prés Sainct Bénoist. Avec privilege du prévost 
de Paris, par commandement de |a court, pour deux ans finis et accomplis.” 
If there be aught to regret in Major Porter's description of this belea- 
guering, it is that he should not bave drawn more freely than he has 
one from these favalaable documents. The very details of the musters 
upon which the soldierly Bourboa dwells, help us to realise the sense 
more vividly ; and we like to be told, how “ Messire Antonio Bonaldi,”’ 
although a Venetian, having come there with a cargo of wine, offered his 
persoa and his crew to the defenders ; how on the First of Juve, be and bis 
turned out in smart uniform of greea satin, slashed with violet ; aad how, 
dandy as he was, whea the day came for grim » * i 
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| fence. Not long before, a Rbodian knight had come to Rome who had 
succeeded in making bis way out, oa the 14th of last November, des- 
| patebed to crave assistance and aid of Coristian princes. Scarce three 

b d men ined at that date fit for the town’s defence. The 
| Tark had lost, by wounds and dysentery, a good nine thousand ; but his 

attack never waned nor flagged for that. The three banodred knights, 
| the flower of the resisting band, were well resolved to die for the Chris- 
| tian name. The women vied in bravery with the ruder sex, and fought 
| at every rampart. Even now, if Christeadom would stir, the Turkish 
| fierceness might be foiled. The defenders quailed not ; but they wanted 
| food. Bread and water were all that remained, scantily. 
| On the 25th of February, 1522, the Archbishop of Bari hears it on all 
| sides that Rhodes is gone ; but apparently he did not write from Rome, 

for two days previously Pope Adrian VI. bas no lingering doubts. He 
| writes a Spanish letter to Catberine of Aragon, exhorting her to move 
| her king to peace aod union with all Christian princes, “ viendo mayor- 
mente la necesidad y opresion de la Xandad por la perdida di Rodas, y por 
| Otros infloidos peligros.”’ (Seeing chiefly the need and pressure upon 
Christendom, torough the loss of Rhodes, and other infinite perile). When 
the date of the capitulatioa was known at Rome, it was remembered how 
that oo the self-same day, as the Pope was proceeding to bis owa chapel 
in the Vatican, a great mass of marble bad detached itself from an archi- 
trave, and in its fall bad crushed to death one of his own guard, within 
a few feet of the Pontiff bimself. An omen this, said many, of the dire- 
fal calamity whieb had just befallen Christendom. 

Viewiog the Grand Master as an independent sovereign, <8 one, more- 
over, whose sovereignty was of such kiod that in his ieast selfish and 
most generous moments he must needs have considered its exietence as 
one of the great securities of Europe against the feared and hated in- 
crease of the Turkich power, it is bard to estimate fully the greatness and 
the bitterness of the desolating trial which bad thus fallen upon him. 
He and bis koights bad seriously debated whether it were their daty to 
fight it out to the last man, not in avy bope of saving Rhodes, bat in des- 
pair of finding how to make good otherwise to the last extremity their 
vow of life-long battle against the infidel. For the sakes only of the re- 
maining citizens and soldiers unbound by the Hospitaller's vow ; for the 
sakes of Christian women ia danger of worse than death, and Cbrictian 
children menaced by an involuntary apostacy, they ted, when de- 
fence was utterly hopeless, and their besiegers were in the heart of 
Rhodes, to siga a capitulation. It was such as rarely was granted by 
the Turk, who was to suffer all to go forth free, knights and inbabitaats, 
men and goods ; nay, even to furnish extra ships, required for their trane- 
| port to a place of safety ; no churches were to be violated ; no single 

Rhbodian who should remaio, forced to choose between the Koran or tbe 
| sword. Exhausted as the resources of the island had been, by the long 
| and desperate conflict, five years were to pass away before the remnant 
| of its population should be compelled to contribute to the necessities of 

Solyman’s exchequer. Richly had the defenders of the glorious island- 
| city merited the words which fell from the lips of Charles V. when the 
| details of siege, assault, resistance, surrender, became fully knowo :— 
|“ Nothing in this world was ever eo weil lost as Rhodes !”” 
| And even now, after centuries of Turkish conquest aod almost deeer- 

tion, its very aspect confirms the saying to the gazer’s eye. Stately still, 
| though crumbling in many a place, show the knightly defi of 











| of Naples, near to the Sybil’s Cave; of the Grand Master’s journe 


the length of his absence, it was almost concluded that he bad 
shipwreck or had been taken by the Barbary pirates at ees. At his 
head was fiying a painted banner—the paintiog a “ Pieta,”’ as the 
schools bave called it :—the Virgio Mother supporting the dead iy 
her Son and Lord and the motto, “ Afflictis spes mea rebas.”’ 

Of the courte-martial held at Messina apon the tardy bringers 
cour from the various Earopean commanderies and of their 
acquittal ; of the departure from Messina, and the deaths by plague ; 
the landing and encampment, io a strict quarantine, upon the mai : 


Civita Vecchia, and thence to Rome; of his reception there, a 


| death of Pope Adrian, we must leave the historians of the Order to tell, 


io these days of incessant publication of ancient state papers, corres. 
poadeace, mémoires pour servir, and the like, we almost wonder, and cer. 
tainly regret, that no one bas thought good to edit ac length that corres. 
poodeoce of the Grand Master, Lisle Adam, with Heory VIIL., which ig 
to be found in the Cottonian MSS. The period of history to which 
refer, the mind and temper they exhibit in the writer, render them, 
our estimation, well wortby of the honour. It is by a letter of the 6th 
of December that Lisle Adam anaoances to Heary “ his incredible j 
aod ineffable delight at the election tothe Papacy of the Cardinal 
Medici ” (Clement VII). 

“ For he is one who, in his youth, bare for many years the cross of our Order 
ont poy shown for it = a _ tender, and constant 
who never spared pains, r, or i] 
terests with forward and ready mind. So that 


we are not without hopes 


under such auspices, and by favour, help, and authority, our Order may be 

raised up again, an habitation assigned, conventual buildings founded, 

tered strength regained, dignity sustained. Towards the securing of which ob 

jects he has, of his own intent, despatched an ambassador to the ror for 

Obtaining the island of Malta, and other matters of prime necessity for our 

a which he is about to commend, in form of brief, to all Coristinn 
ces.” 


For now we have come in sight, as it were, of that third stage of the 
great Order’s existence, which bears inscribed upon its roll the name of 
Malta. Many and fluctuating had been the schemes proposed for its in- 
dependent settlement during the time that, by favour of the Pope, it held 
residence io the city of Viterbo. There had been dreams—mere dreams 
—of a reconquest of Rhodes. Letters thence had spoken of the readiness 
of its inbabitants to rise, and of the possibility of corrupting the fidelity 
of the turbulent Janisearies lett in charge by Solyman. It would seem 
as if the College of Cardinale had contemplated such a stroke as far back 
as Marcb, 1523, wheo, writiog to Henry, and complimenting him upon 
his books,—in repression, by most acute and learned argamente, of the 
rage vomited against them by that mad monster, Luther (insipientis be 
tia ;)—they entreat bim “to lade, with his most warlike soldiers, those 
transport ships of bis, the like whereof nor Ocean nor Mediterranean seas 
have ever yet beheld.” Perbaps, however, this may regard defensive 
operations only ; for it was certainly expected that, after Rhodes, Italy 
would be Solyman’s point of attack. Modon in the Morea was also 
talked of as a possible bead-quarters—a revival, apparently, of ancient 
atpirations after rule in Greece. Some few years later, it was attacked 
aud plundered, though no settlement could be effected there. A district 
in Candia, the little isle of Cerigo, then that of Elba, came iu turns under 





| another island harbour, as the steamship, panting out of the grey twi- 
| light, brings up the traveller at morning towards a projecting mole, 
whence looks seaward a noble crenellated tower. Should the breath of 
the morning shake out the folds of the flag which droops over it, the 
crescent and the star are discerned, gleaming io silver. The outline of 
the ramparts is broken by the feathery tufis of a few palms and the ele- 
vation of a few tall, pointed minarets. Striking is the contrast between 
their slender grace (trae work of Arab hands) and the massive beauty of 
the equare keep upon the mole, designed and built 4 men of other race 
and other creed, aod misnamed ouly now the Arab’s Tower. Nowhere— 
not even where, across the blue strip of the Bosphorus, the opposing 
shores of Europe and of Asia seem almost to exchange a kise—may there 
be noted such intimate iaterbleading and marriage of the East and West 
in association of eyesight and idea as in the streetsof Raodes. Landing, 
we pass beneath a gateway, giving access from the harbour quays to the 
inner town. It is of the richest ornamented Gothic architecture. Two 
or three boyish, ill-clad, slovealy soldiers of the Sultan lounge on guard 
beneath or beside it. Turning to the sight, we come upon a noble street 
ascending a steep incline. Square and flat-roofed, and disposed with re- 
gard to the inner courts, irrespective of the street without, the heavy, 
well-built houses of stone have an Oriental aspect not to be mistaken. 
Yet, no less unmistakably, they reveal at once their western origin, A 
mullioned wiadow here, and there a doorway with a pointed areb ; here 
@ quaint gurgoile, there a stone Sage ces heraldically carved, remain 
to tell at every turn of the warlike Frankish gentlemen. Not this vne 
street alone, but every corner of the older town is crowded with these 
memorials. The royal lions of England, the once fair lilies of France, 
with many a noble and knightly device from Germany and Spain, grace 
the deserted walle, for such they may well-nigh be called, of this most 
ancieat and well renowned city. Scarce a soul is to be met with in many 
of her streets, Dwindled to a fourth part of ber former girth, Rhodes is 
yet too roomy for her scanty mongrel population. A terrible catas- 
trophe has levelled to the ground that church of “the good Saint 
Joba,” which stood at the upper end of the great knightly street. The 
stout-hearted Crusaders who sleep beneath its sculptored flag-stones must 
have rejoiced as, with a crasb, the vaulted roof, still stadded with goldeo 
stars oa the old blue pannelling, came thandering down upon their quiet 
resting place. For this was an end, at least, of that age-long desecra- 
tion which had made the saintly chapel a mosque for the “ payoim’’ fol- 
lowers of Mahomet. Nay, bat why suppose that ever knowledge of the 
pe rae was allowed to vex their peace in death? Better tne poet’s 
thought :— 
as The knights are dust, 
Their goed swords rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust. 

What a strange homely feeling was stirred, perforce, within the 
breast of any northero gentleman who stayed to muse an bour witbio 
those coasecrated and desecrated walls! How shoald he not remember 
some far off spot, where, beneath the pointed arches of some old country 
church at bome, the moonbeams straggling through the branches of some 
venerable yew, fall nightly, broken by the window's moulding tracery, 
upon some ancient tomb? Beneath it sleeps some brave olj Crusader, 
| companion oace, in tented field, of these same buried Rhodian knights. 
| Upon it his sculptured effigy, clad in trasty battle harness, bas eyes up- 
| turaed to beaven and hands eoclasped, as if in prayer. His legs are 

crossed, in token of the holy war in which he bled. Beside him are bis 
| crested helmet, his blazoned sbield, and his old heavy double-handed 
eword. And here, underfoot, ia Rhodes, rest his trae comrades, mea of 
his own race and name. And soit comes to pass that among the de- 
serted Rhodian streets, under the waving palms, b th the cloud 
eastern sky, the wandering Eoglishman eees, in vivid reminiscence, the 
old churchyard yew, the mossy gravestones and the old grey (ower etand- 
ing uoder the cold, dull, fitful cloads in the distant Euglish heaven. 
Apart from all its classic glories, few cities among the islands of the 
| eastern sea are more worthy or more winsome of the westero tourist’s 
admiration than this other— 
— Burope’s bulwark ‘gainst the Ottomite. 
Iodeed, since the line forces the suggestion, there is, ia gazing on “ the 
stones of Venice,” hing of coatempt which miogles with our ad- 
miring pity. Gliding through her ruiaous water-etreets we are, perforce, 
reminded of degeneracy and of decay. Decrepit luxury is a loathsome 
sight to look upon. Bat at Roodes it is not so, norcaa be. Rhodes lies 
as she died io her glory, slain in fair Ogbt, like aa Amazon, beautiful 
aod bold, stricken oa the forefrout of the battle. 

Thus, theo, did the Grand Master and bis brethren quit for ever their 
fair islaod home. Aloag with them went living proots of their sincere 
consideration for lives aad interests other than taeic own. No less than 
five thousand souls accompanied them. with whom they brake daily the 
fragmeats of the bread of their own afflictioa. It is one among the most 














ce cap 
s’est tres hoonétement porté de sa personae, et se trouvait aur liewx ov les 
gens de bien se doivent trowver.”’ 

Oa the 27th of September, 1522, Richard Pace, Wolsey’s confidential 
corres ent, writes to him from Rome :—* The Rhodiaues bave de- 
feaded their tone valiantly as yitt. The Pope’s holyaess pattith io 


ardynesse certayae scbyppis to sende ia succarre off the sayde Rbodi-| on 


aoces ; which s:hyppis schal be accumpanydde wythe certayne caraks of 
Gene.” a the 3rd of the following January, just two days before the 
actual evacuation, there was a rumour at Rome, oae of those true fore- 
bodings of calamity which speed electric-like across the land and sea, 
that city bad fallen indeed. The auditor of the apostolic camera is 
writing on that day to Wolsey, and will not credit the trath of the ra- 
moar, at every mention of which tears start ia his eyes, “ that Rhodes is 
taken by our faith’s most cruel foer.”” (a the 14th of the same moatb, 
one Mathew Gybertas writes agaia to the Cardinal, that there is no news 
stirring, save in God aloue there remained help for them and de- 


hing of historical episodes. In the moatns of January and Febraary, 
1523, during the couree of a most boisterous and inclement season, the 
piteous fleet goes beating over tempestuons seas. Candia receives them 
lor a few weeks, not unkiadly ; but that feeling, “ Optimi Turce Veneti,”’ 
must have rankled sore in their sorrowful hearts. Whither sbould Lisle 
Adam now steer? The doable danger was always hauating him :—first, 

b er Karopeaa monarch’s cvast he shall land he and bis are 
subjects forthwith ; next, since all central authority now resided without 
* local habitation ”’ in the mere “ name ’’ of himself, an old and defeated 
mano, he must needs fear, lest dispersion should ensue, and the very ex- 
istence of the order he bad rated, cramble and disappear. Io and out 
of barboars in the Morea, Albania, Zsate, Cephalouia, Corfu, the lament - 
able expedition goes ia detachments, begging its way somewhither. 
Scanty food, cold, exposare, old wounds gotten in the 
victims for the epidemic which bad been . 
as the letters from Rome, out of which we have quoted other things, prove 
abundantly. Into Messina came the Graod Master at last, where, from 











; bus valid objections held against each and all. Finally, 
by advice, principally, of the Spanish brethren, it was resolved to seek 
from Charles V. investiture of the isles of Malta and of Gozo ; where, 
however, it was considered that residence would, after all, be impossible, 
unless with a guarantee of the right to free export of all subsistence from 
Sicily. This boon of investiture was not easily obtained from the Em- 
peror, nor withoat intricate and ugthy negociations ; nor without 
Hoag f jouroeys to and fro into England, France, and Spain, made 
by Lisle Adaws with auxious and anremiitiog perseverance—“ ron 
parcens senio”’—as the grey-baired warrior says touchiogly in one of his 
letters to Heary VIII. What maoner of possession Malta was, and what 
@ coatrast to their beautiful and fertile Rhodes, need bardly to be told. 
The report of the commissioner seat to inspect it by the Grand Master is 
not condensed amiss by another historian of the Order: 
“ That Malta itself, about sixty miles in circuit, was but an arid rock, covered 
in many places with sand, and in a few with a light scattering of earth, 
from the neighbouring continent or Sicily ; that it had neither river or ri 
nor spring, nor any other fresh water for the most part, save rain preserved 
tanks or cisterns, except a few wells, rather brackish ; that it produced little 
corn—not half enough of any thing to feed the scanty , that it would 
be a very unpleasant residence, particularly the summer—violently, nearly in- 
tolerably hot ; with not one forest tree, hardly a green thing to repose the eye 
upon : and a sort of ill-walled town, called its capital, in the middle of the island, 
at a considerable distance from the sea ; a: koweeer, fe Siem ts bab 
but rather tufo, or soft, and easy to be cut into any shape; that the 
ak a dialect of Arabic or Moorish, and are noted thelr fragality of 
, tor the rest, may be rendered good ; and that what are 
Casali, are miserable villages or shocking huts, rather befitting fisherme 
pirates than the renowned hay we ape that as to Gozo, it was too 
though, in comparison of Malta, fertile and pleasant.” 
But the one importaat consideration was, indeed, that harbour clause 
Major Porter is express, and justly, apoa this main topic :— 
“This was the t, indeed the only point of attraction, which the island 
had been f accus 
ir wealth 


and prosperity was to be derived—they had made their name so widely known 
and so highly esteemed in the waters of the Mediterranean, that they would not 
willingly resign the position which their naval superiority had given them, by 
the establishment of a new home in any locality which did not give them the 
means of pursuing their favourite calling. This, and this only, was the motive 
which indaced them to accept the desert rock of Malta, and to establish on it 
their convent home.” 

In 1530, om the 23rd March, Charles signed the document, which made 
over the islands of Malta and Gozo te the Order, as a free and sovereign 
feud to be beld under the kingdom of Sicily, with the yearly payment of 
a falcon. But there was a terrible clog upon the freedom of the gift— 
oce which the Grand Master aod his brethren bad, in the fore- 
gone negociatione, earnestly striven to cast loose, bat which the Emper- 
or’s unflinching tenacity had bouad firm upon their acceptance of the is- 
lands as the indi I dition of the transfer. 

The fortress of Tripoli, upon the Barbary coast, thea garrisoned by im- 
perial troops, was to be held and defended by those whom henceforward 
we may cail by the name of Koights of Malta: aod they foresaw from 
the first, that such a settlement, isolated on the edge of the great African 
continent, separated from Malta by two hundred miles of sea, belted on 
the landward side by infidel populations, and exposed on the seaward to 
the ewarming fleets of pirates, mast prove to them, as it did, a drain of 
blood and treasure, to be spilt and spent without adequate, if with aay, 
returo of advantage. 

From the day of Lisle Adam’s landing upon the new unpromisiog is- 
land-seat of his dominion to that of his death, there elapsed a period of 
foar ig the former event having taken place upon the 26th of Octo 
ber, 1530, the latter upon the 22ad of August, 1534. Dark clouds kept 
gathering over the horizon of outward aspects during all the concluding 
portions of this great man’s life. But if we may judge from the touching 
and manly tone of submission which breathes io his letters, written after 





| the great jan calamity, there was an ioner light in the man, who 


acknowledged “ the immense clemency of Almighty God, even in exac- 
tioa of the due penalty of misdeeds,” such as must have lightened for 
him the comparative gloom in which his sun was to set. 

Even in 1527 be had forebodings of what should befal the estate of his 

in Eaogland by the secular ‘pretensions of Heary, even if no iati- 
mation of the religious struggle of the coming time were to be discerned : 
and be ventures so far as he dares, in writing to the headstrong, fickle 
Tador, to express his keen anxieties and to deprecate so much as the e0- 
tertainment of a thought concerning “the destroying, separating, and 
brioging to nought of this sacred military Order, founded so pioasly, 
guarded so valiantly, clothed witn such garb of victory and praite, 
which even now has been snatched from Turkish fangs, by favour of God 
rather than wit of man.” Aad even more sad and bitter may have beea 
bis reflections upoa the lawlessness and violence of bis koights in their 
the Languages of Spala and Portagal draw their swords in tbe opot 
t! a o ‘or w ew in the oO} 
— ot awe capital upon their jealoas rivals, those of Italy aod 

rance. 

Pierre ot Didier de St. Jaille, Jaan de Omedes, who in turn suc- 
ceed to rand Mastership, are all careful to announce their election 
to Henry VIII, and still salate him as “ the singalar protector of the 
militia of Jerusalem,” as “ bim whose Majesty has ever i aod 
protested this Order ;” and the last named of these knights professes to 
remember with pleasure the “ comity” of the king, which he had perso- 
nally seen and admired, when, “so many years ago,” he bad beea 
mitted to kiss the royal band, being then in attendance upon Lisle Adam, 
on his visit to Eagland.* 

Even at the date of that writing, this comity had given way to the at 
fal perzecations which, between it aod 1540, brought many of the frater- 
nity to the scaffold, and drove others into perpetual exile from Eagiacd. 








* Letter 38th January, 1536. 
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In the April of that year an Act passed both Houses of the Legislature, 
vesting in the crown all the possessions, castles, manors, churches, houses, 
and 80 forth of the Order of St. Jobn. Out of this revenue, pensions to 
the amount of £2,870 were granted to the late Grand Prior, and to other 
members of the institution, Bat that officer, with broken heart, could | 
not endure to look upon what had befallen the body of which, in Eng- 
jand, be was head, nor to see the noble buildings of Clerkenwell turned 
jato a storebouse, where the kiog kept “ toils and tents for hunting and 
war.” He expired upon Ascension Day in that same year. In the third 
ear of oar sixth Edward, the greater part of the magnificent: buildings 
t Clerkenwell was destroyed by gunpowder ; and the remnant of that | 
once grand pile, which had been restored to more than pristine magnuifi- | 
cence, after the destruction inflicted by Wat Tyler’s men, consist in that | 
low tower gateway, which Dr. Johnson was wont to eay that no man of | 
jearning and intelligence could look upon without reverence and emo-' 
tion. There was a sort of transient flicker rekindled in the ruins of the 
English tongue — act of Queen Mary,* who revived the office of | 
Grand Prior, in person of one Sir Thomas Treshbam, in 1557. He was 
even summoned in virtue of such dignity to the first two Parliaments of 
Elizabeth. That queen, however, in 1559, re-enacted ber father’s con- | 
demnation or abolition of the Order in ber realm; and thenceforward 
the Eoglish Language disappears from ite practical history. In 1782, 
under Grand Master de Robaa, there was another nominal revival in the | 
constitation of a so-called Anglo Bavarian branch. } 

The shadowy court of St. Germain, amongst other ghosts and phan- 
toms wherewith it dealt, appears to have bestowed some of its attention 
and anxieties upon such titles and dignities as still eurvived in Malta to | 
mark what bad once been the existence of the Eaglish Grand Priory, and 
its rights in the distribution of what were called the great conventual 
offices. Major Portor has given us a letter well worth preservation as a 
curiosity in this kind, written, indeed, later than even those St. Germain 
days, by the son of James II. As it is not long our readers will, perbaps, 
thank us for transcribing it :— 

« To my cousin, the Grand Master of Malta—My cousin, having recently re- 
qnested the Pope to have the kindness, on the opportunity presenting itself, 
not to dispose of the Grand Priories of my kingdom, nor to grant coadjutors to 
the present Grand Prior without previously hearing what I mF have to re- 
present to him on that head, his Holiness answered he had told your ambas- 
gador that he would allow the Order to act for itself in all affairs which regarded 
it ; so that all such matters depending on the Order, it is with full confidence 
that I address myself to you, requesting that I may be treated with the same 
consideration as is shown towards other princes on similar occasions. No way 
doubting, after all the marks of your attention and friendship which I have re- 
ceived, but that you will confer on me this further favour, which will engage 
me 80 much the more to entertain the most perfect esteem and friendship for 
your Order, and your person in particular. On which I pray God to have you, 
my cousin, in His holy and worthy keeping—Rome, 14th Sepember, 1725— 
Your affectionate cousin, “James R.” 





aS 
THE BANKRUPTCY BILL PASSED. 

The Bankruptcy Bill, after all, will go down as a law to posterity. 
It passes to the Queen, however, not with songs of joy, but amid tears 
and lameotations. The authors of its birth bewail already the misfor- 
tunes of their rickety offspring. The Attorney-General brings it up for 
confirmation much as a distressed mother might lead up a child who had 
been stolen by Gipsies and blackened and deformed. It is still her child, 
but not the child of her earlier recollections. The Lord Chancellor re- 

it as Phidias, if he could revisit the earth and could walk into our 
gin Room at the British Museum, might regard his own Theseus. He 
—that is, the legal craft gui his own divine handiwork in 
the exquisite body of the Bill ; but, alas! Ais Theseus bas received at the 
hands of a sort of Venetian Council the same kind of treatment which 
the Theseus of Phidias received from the Venetian besiegers of the Acro- 
polis. We may atill admire the exyuisite symmetry of the muscles of 
the back, showing how powerful it still is to hug and squeeze an insol- 
vent ; and the volume of the chest, showing how longwinded it can be if 
necessary to parsue him over the world. Bat where is the heroic face 
which once gave expression to the whole figure? Where is the Jadge 
who gave dignity and soul to this piece of legal sculpture? That head 
is irretrievably destroyed. They have chiselled off the Judge, they have 
scooped out all the features of his Court. To use the very expressive 
metaphor of the Attorney-General, which we are, however, astonished 
that so accomplished a 
bay 18 the Biil is “ mutilated and shorn.”’ 
ach, however, as it is, its life is saved, and we must admit that we 
are glad to see it well out ot the bands both of its friends and its enemies. 
It is pretty well kaowa that we do not deplore either the mutilation or 
the shearing it has received. As to the shearing, it may be an unplea- 
sant fact to those who had promised themselves the wool, but the animal 
iteelf is thoaght generally to profit by that _. The mutilation 
is to our mind only like the loss of a sixth finger or a third arm, the 
general spare being rather improved by the amputation. Every 
one who is not bound up with the Government in this matter now feels 
that the Lords were right. There was no occasion whatever for this new 
Jadge in Bankruptcy. The reasons given by the Lords for insisting upon 
their amendments in this respect were not only unanswerable, but they were 
not attempted to be answered. We do not go with them when they say 
that “the original juriediction which it is proposed to confer does not 
ea ve a Judge of high attainments and authority, but would be equally 
well exercised by the London Commissioners,”’ because this language seems 
to us to be scarcely courteous to the Commissioners, who have general! 
done their work very much to the public satisfaction. But the Lo: 
are in all matters of substance triumphant in theic answer to the Com- 
mons. They point out, with great justice, that the original jarisdiction 
of the proposed Judge is quite withia the scope of the Commissioners ; 
that the appellate jurisdiction involves no more work than is now de- 
spatched by the Lords Justices in a few days every year ; that the ad- 
pee claimed in favour of angen J in decisions would not be 
gained by the appointment of a single Judge, because his original juris- 
ciction would be confined to the metropolis, while the Country Commis- 
sioners and County Court Judges would go on heaping up conflicting 
cases in the provinces; and that all the objects of a “central con- 
eiies authority” are already attained by the jurisdiction of the Lords 
ustices. 





We should be inclined to add to these reasons the additional advan- 
tage of having an appeal case beard " two Judges, instead of one, and 
the annual saving of £5,000 a-year. The latter recommendatica to the 


al pleader did not see was “ bad for dupli- | P®. 





Lords’ amendment every one can appreciate, bat the former is not with- 
out its weight. A Judge sitting alone is very apt to acquire bad habits 


| tion and occupying 6 


opinions, for some of them had been the authors of the Bill which set | better pleased if it went forth from the Commons with a strong e 

up the Official Assignee system. As to the professional jealousy, the sion of feeling that no mere mattecs of Admiralty etiquette should be 
suggestion would in any case, when applied to lawyers removed from all | allowed to mar its practical operation.—Zbid. 

farther professional contest, be as absurd as it was eae, _ in this | 

case it becomes especially empty when alleged against such men as) - 
Lords Wensleydale oud Cranworth, who are moamnere of the party for | iia AN OLD PROVERB VERIFIED. 

whose party benefit it is generally supposed that this Judgeship was to e follewing letter, addressed to the Editor of the London Times 
have been created. We hope there is now an end of all this. The Bill, | 7 and 


ublished in j P 
as it stands, if not a very good Bill, will work well, if people will only | P 4 Tecent number of that journal, confirms the old adage : 


—_— oo 


work it with a good will.— Times, August 2. |“ There are as good fish im the sea as ever came out of it.” 
mee ret 28th of ey Capt. Rhodes, of the cod smack Resolu- 
mae emmeet | tion, of London, accompanied by the Adventure, t. Gardener, of 
MERCANTILE MARINE AND NAVAL RESERVE. | ay ey ee me pe 


—_ —_ — a ~ Se Islands and Iceland, clean, after a 
We pointed attention some weeks since to a scheme, emanating from | ‘T!#! Of SIX weeks, reporting that the fishing at Faroe this year was a 
the Admiralty, for creating a Naval Reserve of Officers of the Mercantile | failure, ray = = smacks had gone to Iceland, where the fish were very 
Marine. The Bill in which this is embodied bas now paesed the House | ©@fCe also and in very poor condition ; and be informed the writer that 
of Lords, and last night passed the Committee stage in the House of | be 20W intended to go and try a place called Rockall, 360 miles west by 
Commons. Amid ibe Battle of the Bills, aided by a little quiet, ener- | 0Uth of this island, and his reason for going there in preference to re- 
getic backing, it was pushed to the front, and went through Committee | maining . —— arose from the following conversation he had with 
without a word. The House does not seem just now to be in a very | ‘be mate of an Irish vessel about fifteen yearsago, They had been mess- 
combative mood, and, as Mr. Hennessy bas taken occasion to make mani- | mates ny sao some years before that, in @ man-of-war, and upon Capt. 
fest by his division of yesterday that the Oppcaition left in London can | Rbodes informing bis old comrade on he was captain of a cod smack 
all comfortably ride home in s four-wheeled cab, we suppose there ought and went every summer to the North ea to fish cod,—‘ The North Sea 
to be no surprise that the passage of this Bill does not occupy quite one | ¥¢ blowed!” says the ancient mariner, “ you dou’t know where to catch 
line in our Parliamentary report of this morning. We could have | °°4, you don’t. Go to Rockall, where there is a bank, 80 miles in length, 
wished that the measure bad come before the Commons when there was | *Watmiag with fish. I have been two or three times becalmed there, and 
more time and inclination to examine the scheme it represents. It is, in- caught cod as big as donkeys and as plenty as blackberries.” Upon that 
deed, of very first-class importance. It is of no lees purpose than to take | !aformation Capt. Rhodes acted. He had often thought of trying it, bat 
the whole pith and marrow of the Mercantile Navy, and to make it| it is a lonely place to go to alone, St. Kilda being the nearest land, and 
available for the emergencies of a sadden war. From all time of our | tbat 130 = yt 80 he ape ey Capt, Gardener to woonety him. 
naval supremacy we have somewhat idly relied upon our Mercantile | Accordingly the two vessels sailed from here on the 2d of July, and to 
Marine . our seamen. By bounties, and pressgangs, and the nataral | astonishment of the curer to whom they consign fitch here and all 
effect of the war impediments to commerce, we bave counted to obtaia conversant with cod-fishing, they returned again on the 13th of July, the 
as man-of-war’s-men every one who obtained his livelihood upon the | °%¢ having caught nearly 15 tons, the other 12 tous of the largest codfish 
water. We have never, however, in former days, turned a very wistfal | °Ver Seem, Many of them weighing when caught | cwt., thus having (ia 
eye upon the officers of the Mercantile Marine. It is only lately that value here) each caught above £100 worth of cod in five days’ fishing. 
these have risen to an importance which cannot be disregarded. By their| Capt. a eee me that they caught the fish as fast as they 
modern system of training, by their examinations, and by their scientific could bait and baul, and when pg of the cod omens from the hook 
acquire nents, they have now become a great resource to the couniry in | &teat Monstrous sharks, as blue as if painted with a brush, darted round 
case of need, and we must have them—upon our terms if we can, upon the ship’s side, and swallowed them in an instant. The very sea-birds 
their own terms if need be—enrolled among our effective force in case of | Were tame, evidently never having been disturbed there by man, some of 
war. them flying aboard end eating the offal. ’ 

In such @ matter Parliament is called upon to dono more than to give | _ The livers of the cod, he states, were also very ricb, and produced large 





| power to the Admiralty to enrol and to subject the persons so enrolled quantities of oil, I have examined the cod; they are very large 


to the laws which enforce discipline. The Bill itself is therefore most |®24 very thick; the tusks are very thick and fat, but shorter than 
brief and simple. It authorizes her Majesty to accept the services of a while the ling are the same as those caught at other pieces, 
Masters and Mates of the Merchant Service as Officers of Reserve to the | The eolitary rock ia the ocean, which will for a time become the El Do- 
Royal Navy ; it enables the Admiralty to enrol aud call out for exercise | "840 Of our cod smacks, rises about the height of a ship above the sea, 
such officers and to fix their rank ; and by a third clause it places them | ®24 Over it ia a storm the waves leap wildly, singing the requiem of 
upon ® level with the permanent Navy ia respect to allowances and fosbes e potest tip ew ‘a ame Se, EE, or for whose loss an 
pensions for harts or wounds. There is nothing in the mere Bill which gm peters poems f an der he Sibtenasmnlh ott Chile 
~~ 7 Med Ferm og — tot md the iy — ual a they retarn I will forward more particulars of their.success, and Captains 
available for service as officers in time of war. Upon this point there ian: ee er yen a will be most happy to give every iaformation for’ 
can be no difference of opinion. If war was to break out between us| %€ Saldance of othere. 
and any first class- neighbouring nation, the firet thing we should want | ion teh oy « would pay c perp d mee by — o=s = 
to do would be to cover the narrow eeas with a multitude of vessels dif- | be ‘anon , > a4 Gene the heads bask ion = mn a . v4 : by 
ficult to hit, quick to advance or retreat, and throwiog a heavy shot as SOUS cave See TT , ia a : BOS, GBS LStOENNSS, HENNE 
far as possible. To command such vessels we should want a very large | With the peat-dust of Ireland, would make @ manure in the course of 
number of men with very special qualifications. They must be expe- | ¥ Months far surpassing in richness the best guano ever tried.—I am, 
rienced seamen, knowing the narrow seas per‘ectly, capable of improv- Str, ga obedient a Dawson, Medical Officer, North Isl 
ing every advantage, and possessing that mingled caution and audacity — “vee, ae ae, NES See, 
which is = found in perfection among those who have the habit of ro 
command. Whenever a war time arrives, and it is ouly in contempla- 
tion of such a contingency that we go to the expease of a Navy, we Rutpevial Parlianent. 
shall have no approximation to the supply of officers necessary to the COTTON SUPPLY ASSOCIATION. 

House of Lords, July 30, 


occasion. At the expense of money, life, and reputation, we should, no 
doubt, eventually create such a body of officers ; and we should bring 
the whole staff to a high degree of efficiency by the time the war was| The Earl of Suarressury presented a petition from the Cotton Supply 
over. As soon as that consummation bad been effected we should, of | Association, the prayer of which was as follows :— 
course, be compelled to cast them aside to hopeless inaction acd balf-| «That your hon. House would take into your immediate consideration 
- The general policy of some such scheme as this is eo obvious that | the grave and important matters in this petition referred to, with a view 
it is not worth discussion. If we can get a sufficient eupply for our pre- | of pting forthwith the most efficacious measures for advancing the 
sent use, and if we can, without expense, create a depot whither we can prosperity of British India, especially iocluding therein the rapid forma- 
go at any time for a temporary supply for temporary emergency, we | tion of works of irrigation and “he opeuing up of river and canal naviga- 
cannot demand better. It is good for us, and for the Navy. We) tion there, as thereby that country will not only be protected from 
are not calied upon to pay for services except when we require them, | famine, bat be enabled to produce a permanent and an sbundant supply 
aad the Navy is not burdened with competitors for service after the tem: | of raw material for the cotton trade of Great Britain, and also to become 
porary abundance of commands is past. - | in many otber ts prosperous in herself and a source of wealth and 
Bat the Bill which is g through Parliament is the least important | penefit to England ; ‘end thet as it is of paramount importance that Eng- 
document relating to this matter ; and the discussion we have hoped for | jish capital should be largely expended in the construction of the last- 
was rather upon the Admiralty regulations than upon the Bill. That| mentioned works euch encouragement and support may be given through 
Bill is, when it becomes law, to be worked by “ Regulations,” and those | Parliament to the East India Irrigation and onal Company, as will en- 
regulations have already been issued from the Admiralty. In the first | gure the most complete succers of that undertaking, and so as to enable 
lace, the officers of the Naval Reserve are, as such, to be paid nothing. | jt to evidence the safety and the profitable character of such @ mode of 
he ogy hold themeelves in readiness to serve is J be altogether | investment.” 
gratuitous. Of coarse, when they are called out for their drill or fot) qe noble earl thea asked whether the Governor-General of India hed 
service they bave their regular pay and allowances, bat as enrolled | 1,05 informed that the settlement and execution of s contract between 
officers of Reserve they get nothing. No oue complains of this. It is| 1. Government and the East India Irrigation aud Canal Company, had 
quite as it should be. The fact, however, ought not to be lost sight of. ; 











been left entirely and without reserve in bis hands, and that the Secre- 
It marks the position of these gentlemen. It is they who make great prepared arre the Governo 
personal sacrifice for the public service. We must not begin by requiring ep of Chee Se So anaes a9 pine vill 
such a sacrifice, and 


then go on to treat them as though we lad bought General might consider fair and equitable. 
them out and oat, and paid them bigh b at their | t. Even +h t i after 

the Admiralty, accustomed as the Admiralty is to meet with nothing but | 3.) Am may ater jr apd pe of India, mame 
submission from — man who wears a blue jacket, may realize the 3 . > 4 

possibility of not being able to get men to enter into this one-sided con- = . 

tract unless they have eomethiag to offer on the other side. A man who SS es ey oe eee ee 

will hold himself at the call of his couatry withoat any. pecuniary object House of Commons, July 26. 
will, in all probability, be very tenacious, and perhaps rather tetchy,| The House went into a Committee of Supply upon the remaining Esti- 


about points of rank and precedence. He will not like to wear the naval | mates, resuming the discussion of the Navy Supplementary Estimate for 
uniform of his nominal rank “ with a distinction,” any more than a man 


iron ships, &c. After a very energetic remonstrance by Mr. Lindsay 
would care to bear the blazonry of the Smiths, or Joneses, or any other | against the vote and the expenditure upon these vessels. 
noble family with the bend sinister which is indicative of bastardy. Lord PaLuerston said :—It is supposed by my hon. friend that our 
Neither will he like to rank “ with, but after,” the officers of the Royal | formation rests upon the statement of Adi. Elliot. Now, I donotia the 
Navy of the same grade. There ie notbiog in these and kindred regula- 


least degree mean to discredit that report, but we have other information 
tions likely to induce very valuable men engaged in a lucrative occupa-| upon the subject from totally different quarters. (Hear, hear.) We know 


Earl De Grer and Ripon in reply said,—Sir Charles Wood is ready t. 














social saius to take upon themeelves a eertain, | that the Freach Government have now afloat six iron vessels of various 
of thought, which the presence of a colleague always tends to check. The | gratuitous, and onerous responsibility. In such cases as these a distinc- 


disciples of Bentham will recollect that their master had written very | tion isad ation. Ifthe Navy requires these gentlemen, the Navy 
earnestly upon this point, and not without good reason. The working of | must frankly accept them upon terms of absolute identity for the time 
the Lords Justices’ Court bas been especially successful, and we thiak | being. At the meeting of merchant captains held to consider these 
that if we can have the decisions of Lords Justices Turner and Knight | Tegalations, Captain Congleton spoke the sentiments of bis class when he 
Bruce for £5,000 a-year less than we can have the decisions of a single | said that “ ranking after meant nothing less than holding anotber rank al- 
Judge, we should be very silly to waste our money for such an exchange. together, and that, for bis part, he would rather go and serve at the guns 
If the covert intention of the proposed institution of the Court and Judge | than take his position as an officer under euch a condition.” 
was to get rid of the present Commissioners, the answer is that these| We believe these men may all be bad if they are treated fairly and 
gentlemen have sat for 13 years, avd have adjudicated with such general | courteously. The meeting beld at the London Tavern showed that they 
scocess that In all that time only 42 cases have been appealed from their | are all ready to come if = can be made secure against contemptuous 
decisions ; if this intention be repudiated, then the same fact of the pau- | and ungrateful treatment, They love rank and they love fighting, and 
city of appeals is equally strong to di we any necessity for a new | they have their strong love of country like other Euglishmen. The two 
Coart of nen The new point made in favour of the Chiet Judge, resolutions they parsed were most moderate and reasonable. First they 
that it would render the eystem of Bankruptcy uniform and complete as | resolved—“ That this meeting is of opinion that the rank of Lieutenant 
& whole, is fanciful and puerile. No system is ever improved by being | #04 Sub-Lieutenant offered by the Government will be accepted by the 
weighted with an ui adjunct. So far as the argument vented Masters and Mates of merchant vessels, provided that rating sball imply 
upon expediency, judicial exigeacion, and economy, the Lords had ali the omy with the corresponding rank in the Royal Navy, and that the 
best of this contest, and we think the Government must have felt this of the Reserve ehall not be called upon to serve under any officer 
when they gave way and sacrificed their Judge. of inferior rank to that of Commander in the Royal Navy ;” which is so 
As the concession was to bave been made we think it might have been obviously reasonable that we believe the Firet Lord has conceded these 
Gone with a better grace. It was scarcely necessary for the Attorney-| points. Their second suggestion was—‘‘ That this meeting is of opinion 
General to show himself such a master of metaphor upon the occasion, | that it is desirable to place the Royal Naval Reserve force in its relation 
nor was it necessary to put up Mr. Crawford to prophecy that the Jadge | to the Navy on a footing (as far as practicable) similar to that which the 
would become the object of farther agitation, and to protest that the ex- | Volunteer Force on shore pr ag io relation to the Army ;” which is 
cision of this part of the Bill by the was the result of “ senile ob- | in effect the wisest way in which the whole matter can be viewed. The 
stinacy and professional jealousy.’’ We are sorry to see the House of | 400 officers of the Naval Reserve cannot be looked upon as an insti- 
Commons discredited by such language as this, or that it should be | tation apart from the 30,000 seamen of the Naval Reserve. If the thing 
thought the commercial classes of London would be pleased by such | is to be a success, and it must be made a ruccess, the two must pracii- 
empty vulgarity. Whether party considerations may not have had | Cally be worked together. At present we have neither the 400 officers 
some unspoken influence daring the recent Bankruptey debates we will | 20r the 30,000 men, but with a little tact we may easily have both. We 
Rot undertake to say. Whether if the Lord Chancellor had been more | 40 Dot mean that any unvarying rules eball be laid down which would 
Conciliatory, or if the appointment had been with a Conservative Gov- | prevent body of the Naval Reserve being put on board of a line-of- 
ernment, some of the prime objectors to the clauses now struck out | battle ship which may be in want of hands, nor do we contend that the 
might not have looked more indulgenily upon a proposition which they | Admiralty should part with the power to send officers of the Naval Ke- 
could not quite a e, We may, have some quiet doubts. | Serve to serve in a line-of-battle ship upon occasion. But this is not the 
That, however, “senile obstinacy” is not a quality active in the result | ! te object of the institution. We shall always have our great, 
now obtained is evident from the quantity of concessions made by the | 80lemn, monster ships, with their regular orthodox equipments. The 
Lords. The point of the Official Assignees, now surrendered, is that | Naval Reserve is inte to enable us to supplement them with a count- 
upon which the Lords’ Select Committee must have held the strongest | less swarm of cruisers, ahd to this object the spirit and form of the Regu- 
lations ought to be directed. We should be to say one word which 
* Puller’s Ch. Hist. lib. vi. 357. 




















sizese—two of them two-deckers, not frigates (bear)—all large vessels. 
We know that they have laid down lately the keels and made preparations 
to complete 10 other iron vessels of considerable dimensions. (Hear, 
hear.) The design was taken as far back as December last, but was not 
carried into effect until May, because they were waiting to ascertain 
what were the qualities and the character of La (loire and other shi 
afloat. My hon. friend says he sent a friend to the French dock 
who saw nothing. 1 remember an amusing story called yes and No Bye 
(laughter)—one person who saw everything, and the other, who made 
the same tour, saw nothing ; but the one who saw was right, for the things 
be saw were there, and the things which the other man did not see were 
not the lees in existence. (Hear, hear.) Well, here are six ships afloat, 
or which could be completed in the course of next year. Ten others are 
began, which will be completed, with ordinary exertion, in the course 
of 18 months or two years, and which by great exertion might be com- 
pleted in less time. (Hear, hear.) We koow that the French Govern- 
ment have great dockyard establishments. The area of their dockyards is, 
I believe, three or four times that of our own. They beve an almost un- 
limited amount of labour, for they are not now occupied in building 
urely wooden ships, and if it were their interest or their view to hasten 
fo any great degree the completion of these iron veasels —there is no illa- 
sion about them, for we know their names and the ports at which they 
are being built—if it suited them to basten materially the completion of 
these ships, they might, probably, finish themin 15 months. That makes 
16 iron ships ; but besides them France has, I believe, 1! floating batter- 
ies, as they are called, but two or three of which are very powerful sea- 
going ships. That makes 27 ships which they t have fit for sea at 
the end of two years. (Hear, hear.) My hon, friend asks if this is to 
go on, England increasing her force and France increasing here. Bat I 
say in this case France has taken the lead. {t is not our preparations 
which induce France to make ber preparations ; but it is her i 
parations which render it indeepensable we ehould make correspo! lng 
preparations. (Hear.) The hon. gentleman telle us to look at home, a 
spoke'about a bad harvest, interrupted trade, the ind of the country 
impaired and thwarted. Those would be unpl t l table re- 
sults ; but are we, in anticipation of those evils, with our eyes open, to 
add an additional evil (bear, hear)—that of baving another country su- 
perior to us at sea? Is that a remedy for those evils? Upon the con- 
trary, it would be a great aggravation of them, and would expose this 








country toa condition which my hon. friend, asa lishman, would 
be a | unwillingly to see it a9 Touing in what he 


to. There 
would impede the passing of this necessary Bill, but we should have been / bas said to justify the vote which he announced bis intention of giving ; 
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THe Alvion. 


August 11 

















and I hope, after this explanation, be will not feel it necessary to com- 
tinue bis opposition to the vote. (Hear, hear.) 

C. Pacer etated the names and localities of the veseele, and added 
that other nations were increasing their iron navies in a corresponding 
ratio, Austria, Italy, and Spain having eight of these vessels built or 


building. 

Mr. —_ said, after these statements, differing so muct from the 
information be bad received from the bighest authority in France, he 
should offer no opposition to the vote. 

UNITED STATES, 
Tuesday, July 30, 

Mr. Grecory asked whether the Firet Lord of the Treasury was aware 
that contraband of war,—namely,a battery of rifled cannon, was re- 
_ to bave arrived at New York in a vessel from Liverpool, and that 
it was announced in the daily papers that a loan for the United States 
was to be opened at the Stock-Exchange of London ; and whether the 
noble lord considered these proceedings to be in accordance with Her 
Majesty ’s proclamation. 

Lord PaLmenston eald he wee not personally cognizant of either of 
the reports. 


MUTUAL DISARMAMENT OF NAVIES. 
Thursday, August 1, 

Some convereation took place on the third reading of the Officers of 
Reserve (Royal Navy) Bill (Lords), on the question of the naval prepa- 
rations of France and England. Mesers. Lixpsay, StaniLanp, and Wurre 
called upon Lord Palmerston to state his opinion as to the practicability 
of coming to an understanding with the French Government as to the 
relative amount of the naval armaments of the two countries. 

Lord Patwerston said that the question, whether the Britieh Govern- 
ment should enter into any communication with any foreign Govern- 
ment the result of which would be to impose a limit on the respective 
naval forces of the two countries was one of great difficulty and impor- 
tance. Though such a course might, at the first blash, appear practica- 
ble, he ventured to think that any British Government should pause 
long before entering into an agreement for limiting the amount of our 
naval or military forces. That was a matter on which we must judge 
for ourselves. The agreement suggested could not be with France alone, 
bat must include other naval Powers, such as Russia and the United 
States, and even Spain, whore nevy was growing into importance. The 
limitation of our navy must therefore be made, if made at all, not with 

to any one Power, but to a possible combination of all. Sach 
an arracgement would lead to interminable doubts and disputes, and 
questions of breach of faith, and gustead of tending to peace, it would, 
he believed, provoke war. 


——ae 
MANCHESTER THEORIES AND AMERICAN FACTS, 


It is remarkable thut the leaders of the Manchester party have never 
thought it necessary to favour the world with their account of American 
secession and civil war, as seen from the polat of view of the Radical 

tform. The events which are now taking place on the other side of 
Atlantic ought to be profoundly interesting to politicians who bave 
hitherto looked to the United States as a mode) of ail that a nation 
be ; yet not a word, so far as we can remember, bas been uttered 

either by Mr. Cobden or Mr. Bright since the first news of the secession 
of South Carolina, from which it can be inferred that those events have 
engeged their serious study for a single moment. In other days, the 
es of pres and democracy ured to have plenty to say about the 
= Republic of the Western world. They were eloquent, or at least 
mt, on the unrivalled moral and social benefits which the Americans 
derived from their characteristic political institutions, Mr. Bright, in 
particular, never made a speech without extolling the pacific and econo- 
mic virtues of democracy as exemplified in the United States, and sug- 
how much better it woald be for England to have no Coart, no 
aristocracy, no standing army, no Established Charch, and, as a conse- 
= no wars, no debt, next to no taxes. In his Reform agita- 
of two or ately ago, the admirable working of an indiscrimi- 
nate ey the Atlantic was bis stock argument in favour of 
extending the franchise in England to the least instructed portion of 
the community. How is it that all of a sudden, the subject of 
bas been dropped—and dropped, too, just at a time 


America , 
when it bas come to be extraordinarily interesting? Both Mr. 


and Mr. Cobden have repeatedly addressed public meet- 
ings of their countrymen sinc? the commencement of the present strag- 
&. they bave never felt it incambent on them even to glance at the 
of current facts on their favourite theories, It would be exceed- 
ingly gratifying and reassuring to their disciples to see it demonstrated 
that secession and civil war illustrate and confirm the dogmas of the 
school ; bat the demonstration is pertinaciously witbheld. 
It would be only honest, oa the other hand, to confess that experience 
has failed to support doctrines which have heretofore been proclaimed 
with all the passionate vehemence of sectarian infallibility ; bat no such 
confession has yet been vouched. The Manchester orators are 
vebiogy silent on the one theme of all others on which their admirers 
and critics alike would just now eagerly listen to them. 
Fortunately, the world does not really lose much by a silence which 
can only be ———s to those who have believed in these geatle- 
men’s candour, ess, and love of truth. The lessons of the American 
struggle stand out with sufficient prominence on the surface of events, 
and average proce intellect is quite able to appreciate them. It 
will not be easy heaceforth for demagogues to p de even the most 
credulous and uninformed of their countrymen that war is ex- 
oo, or specially, the game of kings or tbe trade of aristoora- 
cies. It is possible that some Transatlantic Bright or Cobden of 
the twentieth century may succeed in satisfying a New York mob 
that the war between the North and South was got up by mi- 
litia colonels eager for promotion, by jobbing capitalists in quest 
of a seven per cent. investment and by hungry newspaper editors in waat 
of “sensation” paragraphs ; bat itis not likely that any wholesale falsi- 
fication of coatemporary history will be practised on disinterested by- 
standere. It is at length plain to all mankind that a national war mania 
may coexist with a geauine detestation of royalty and aristocracy, that 
the absence of a standing army is no guarantee for the pacific virtues of 
_——™. aod even that a turn for coutracting war-loans is not necessa- 
ly incompatible with universal suffrage and vote by ballot. No Euro- 
panera oligarchy ever rushed into an armed straggle more 
Deertily, or bi the foundations of a national debt with a freer hand, 
than the American democracy. It may be added that no Tory politician 
of the very oldest Old-World school ever declaimed more fiercely against 
the guilt of a “ wicked and unnatural rebellion” than the popular ora- 
tors and journalists of a land which dates its history trom a succeesfal in- 
surrection against established authority. To the impartial stadent of 
buman nature there is, of course, nothing very novel or astonishing in 
the discovery that a form of Government which offers uorestrained scope 
to the passions of the least instructed portion of a people affords an im- 
perfect security against national delusions. The oaly wonder is, that it 
should ever have d to politici not devoid of common sense 
that institutions which exclude or neutralize the influence of educated 
minds on public affairs necessarily exempt nation from errors and mis- 
fortanes to which all political communities are more or leas subject. 
There is a somewhat more plausible fallacy which is also decisively 
refated by this American conflict. It has always been a favourite no- 
tion with our > — that a palpable community of intereste— 
more especially of commercial interests—between two countries, is an 
infallible security against their ever going to war with each other. 
There is no dogwa about which Maachester politicians feel more positive 
than this—tbat cloee commercial intimacy is an unfailing guarantee 
for peace. No nation, they tell us, will ever make war against ite best 
customers. Mr. Cobden only asks five or ten years’ fair play for his 
Commercial Treaty, and he pledges his word that it will be past the 
wer of all the diplomatists and admirals in creation ever again to em- 
il Eaglaod and France in a quarrel. daly let the seventy millions 
of people on the two shores of the British Channel learn to trade toge- 
ther, and to “ kaow aod understand each other,”’ and he will defy all the 
clubs in Pall Mall and all the unprincipled writers in Printiog-house 
Square to set them by the ears. Mr. Bright, as usual, caricatures and 
exaggerates the theories of his less indiscreet coadjutor, and recommends 
that the Freach language should be universally taugbt io Eaglich schools 
by way of precluding the | of fatare international misunder- 
standiugs. There is some plausivility, and even a limited amount of 
trat), ia this “ community-of-ioterests”’ doctrine, bat passing events 
might suffice to waro its most enthusiastic volaries that it does 
not quite exhaust all the fac's of hamaa nature. No conceivable 
commercial treaty can ever unite Eagland and France, or any other 
two couniries, ia relations of clover intimacy than those which 
eighty years of a common national existence have cemented between 
the Novthera and Southern halves of the American Confederation ; 











yet, after all, it turns out that a war betweeo them is more than 
possible. They have traded together for three generations with no cas- 
tom houee barrier to obstruct their intercourse. They bave railways, 
telegraphs, post-office, and all the rest of the apparatus of civilized exist- 
ence, in common—not to speak of social and domestic ties. They per- 
fectly “ know avd understand each other,” and no diversity of mother 
tongue interferes with their thorough mutnal comprehension. Yet all 
this does not prevent them from pluogiog into a war which, if we are to 
jadge from the singular bitterness of the language held on both sides, 
threatens to be among the fiercest known to modern history. Here, then, 
we have the least irrational article of the Manchester creed teated uoder 
peculiarly favourable conditions, and foand wantiog. No seosib'e man 
will dream of denying that commanity of trading aad other interests is 
ordinarily a potent peace-maker ; but no man with bis eyes open to what 
is passing in America will ventare to assert that any condition of inter- 
national relations which it is ia the power of cial dipl y to 
create can be relied upon as a specific against war. 

It would not be discreditable to politicians who assume the guidance of 
popular opinion to give to themselves the trouble of readjusting their 
theories into some decent conformity with notorious facts. Mr. Cobden 
aod Mr. Bright certainly owe it to their followers to take some account 
of current evenis which, to say the least, are not apparently reconcile- 
able with dogmas to which they still claim an unquestioning assent. 
There could uot be a more appropriate or useful subject for their oratory 
at the next Rochdale or Birmingtam tea meeting than the American civil 
war, considered with reference to the distinctive creed of the Peace 
party. We can safely assure them that a serious expositioa of this most 
interesting topic would command universal attention, and would be wel- 
comed by thinking men as a valuable contributioa to political science. 
We are sorry that we cannot indulge any fident expectation that 
either of the Radical agitators will recognise the moral obligation‘of grap- 
pling with an awkward question, or retracting # demonstrated fallacy. 
—Laondon paper. 








ee 
presume to judge which party is in the right and which in the 
Whatever opinion we may entertain on the matter, we don’t feel it the 
duty of the Government to express that cpinion, nor do we think there 
would be any utility in expressing it or endeavouring to give it force, 
therefore have only to say that we hold with regard to the unfortunate 
dissensions in Hungary the same course we beld in regard to the dissen. 
sins on the other side of the Atlantic—namely, a position of entire 
neutrality.” 

This is plain talk; and bie Lordship was also far from enigmatical 
when Sir G. Bowyer, one of the Pope’s Legion in the House, called at. 
tention to the present condition of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, ang 
complained of a violation of the agreement at the capitalation of Gaeta, 
as to the Swiss troope in trae service of the late King of Naples. He 
aeked in short for “ fair play” for the Neapolitans ; and my Lord, taking 
& totally different view of the whole affair, not only declined any inter. 
vention on bebalf of the poor oppressed reactionists, but trusted that 
General Cialdini would put them down without mercy. He had a fling 
too at the “iron despotism” of Naples, though he had none for the 
tyranny of Austria. Why so? you may ask. Nothing is plainer, 
A strong Italy accords with Lord Palmerston’s programme; g 
weak Austria would disconcert it. Jealousy of France lies behind this 
difference ; and this, though Government may not avow it, is jealousy 
legitimately bestowed.— With reference to the Spanish occupation of 
Tetuan, as bearing upon the security of Gibraltar, official reserve wag 
the cue, for here there was no need of speaking out. The Government 
had offered to mediate between Spain and Morocco, and had no reason 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 


Tidings of the Week from Europe, 

The Liverpool mails of the 3rd inst., though devoid of high import- 
ance, contain of eome few interesting items, in the way of ministerial 
changes, parliamentary proceedings, elections, the army, the navy, 
aod the press. There being none, we say, of special prominence, they 
may be noted without “ staying upon the order.” 

Almost at the moment when one Cabinet Minister crowns a long life 
of public service by ascending from the troubled sphere of the House of 
Commons to the comparative ease and dignity of the House of Lords, 
another one, more gifted and more cisinterested in taking upon 
him the cares aod responsibilities of official life, is suddenly 
called away. Earl Raseell, verging upon the commencement of bis 
seventieth year, was welcomed into the splecdid Chamber of bis new le- 
gislative associates, on the 30th alt.; Lord Herbert of Lea, so lately ele- 
vated to the Peerage, not yet fifty-one years of age, accomplished, ami- 
able, wealthy, and rightfully aspiring to be Prime Minister of Great Bri- 
tain, died at his eeat, Wilton House, on the 2ad inst., literally worn out 
by mental labour too long pursued. We confess we feel more of sad- 
ness in thinking of the untimely fate of Sidney Herbert, than of pride in 
reading how Garter King-at-Arms, and the Usher of, the Black Rod 
and the Grand Chamberlain marshalled in the new-made Earl between 
Earl Granville and the Earl of Strafford. But the journalist may ecarce- 
ly be sentimental ; “ let the dead bury their dead” is one of the actual 
world’s mottoes, unlees indeed some of the living can magnify them- 
selves over a grave, It is more to the purpose to mention a report that 
the Foreign Secretary is to have larger space carved out for himin his 
new quarters, by Earl Granville going as Ambassador to Paris, in which 


pro- | capacity his father served for many years before him. How or where 


Lord Cowley is to be provided for, the ramour io question saith 
not. It appears to be more certain that independent Mr. Layard really 
becomes Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, that Earl de Grey and 
Ripon resumes the office of Under-Secretary for War, and that Mr. T. G. 
Baring returns to the India Office as Under-Secretary of State. Minor 
movements though these be, they augur well; nor is it likely that the 
two latter gentlemen will run much risk in going agein before their 
constituents. At least they will cut a less ridiculous figure than poor 
Sir W. Cubitt, Lord Mayor of London, who vacated his seat for Andover, 
in order to contest'the City of London on the Conservative interest, on 
occasion of Lord Jobn Russell's late promotion, and has been beaten by 
Mr. Western Wood, the Liberal Candidate. The struggle was not severe 
or exciting, though the majority of 566 was not excessive, nearly eleven 
thousand votes having been polled. Wags, however, have the cruelty to 
commend to his municipal Lordship the fable of the dog who saw his 
shadow io the stream.—Sir George Grey, Sir Robert Peel, and Mr. Card- 
well, have been re-elected without opposition. 

More bas been said than done in Parliament ; though the final passage 
of the Bankruptcy Bill is to be noted. With a surly grace, the Govera- 
ment and the House of Commons have put up with the principal amend- 
ment carried through the Lorde, the late Attorney-General announciag 
from the Wooleack that the assent was only temporary—a threat that 
might have been epared. A leading article from a London paper elsewhere 
puts all this matter in a plain light.—Otherwise, the Upper House had 
a singularly quiet week. 

In the Commons’, Lord Palmerston, being now the reprezentative 
of Foreign Affairs which he may be supposed to have at his 
fingers’ ends, bas been plied with a variety of questions. One of 
the most usual modes of trying to draw out the secrets of diplo- 
macy is to move for copies of dispatches or correspondence. The 
Government can refuse, if it please, to supply this—and it gene- 
rally does so refuse, inasmach as it is by no means expedient that all the 
world should know the information conveyed to our Foreign Office. At 
the same time, it has an opportunity—and of this it sometimes avails it- 
self—to drop hints, or to speak out plainly, as the case may suggest, as 
to the tone of ite views or policy. Thus, in reply to a question, nomi- 
nally regarding the removal of one of the Attachés of our Legation at 
Vienna from Pesth, but really in ret to the position of Austria and 
Hungary, Lord Palmerston reiterated his belief that any dismemberment 
of the Austrian Empire would be a serious calamity to Europe, and his 
hope that existing differences may be satisfactorily adjasted. His lan- 
guage was decided, and may be so much the more noteworthy here, be- 
cause he wound up by an allusion to British non-interference 
on this continent. Scores of times we have re-iterated the same thing ; 
it comes now with all the force that the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom can give it, speaking on the evening of the 
30th alt. “ When "—these are Lord Primerston’s words——“ the hon. 
gentleman says be wiebes to koow whether we take part with liberty 
against authority or with authority against liberty, my answer is, that 








we leave liberty and authority to settle their own disputes. I don’t 
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to suppose that a permanent hold was intended.—The reader will find, 
by our Parliamentary extracts, that the oft-discussed subject of the rela. 
tive naval forces of France and Great Britain has been touched upon again 
and again. The Government bas come to the conclusion that it must arm 
pari passu with its powerful and aggressive neighbour, and that any attempt 
at mutual disarmament would be entirely useless. The public meantime 
has ceaeed its protests against French naval activity, acknowledging 
through the press that on this point France is at liberty to judge and act 
for herself. We must deplore none the less that the preseat ruler of 
France stimulates to the utmost of his means the combative tendencies of 
his people ; while we groan under burdens of taxation rendered neceseary 
by hie gigantic efforts at supremacy of force. 

Bat there is no evil without its grain of good. If Louis Napoleon be 
the direct cause of vast expenditures on our part for which we owe him 
@ grudge, we owe also to apprehension of his latent designs an increas 
ing efficiency ia our systems of defence. Slowly but surely, by the side 
of our stalwart corps of Volunteers—who number one hundred and 
seventy thousand men, armed and disciplined, and made up from the 
flower of the land, no mechanics or labourers being yet enrolled among 
them—side by side with these, we eay, is being formed a volunteer corps 
of seamen. Turn to another column and read how plans are being ma- 
tured, under which the mercantile marine of the Kingdom will learn to 
do its part towards the national defence. Nor is this all. 
Reverting again to the army, we fiad another splendid instance 
of the triumph of reason over routine, in the inauguration of 
gymnastics as a component part of military training. In short, though 
we are often taunted, and not altogether unjastly, with being impervious 
and breced against improvement, we by no means despair of seeing the 
time when bear-skin caps and tight stocks shall be pronouaced incon- 
venient in July ; when cavairy horses shall no longer be called upon to 
carry weight entirely beyond their strength ; and when cavalry soldiers 
ehall cease to weary themselves and their horses by that style of riding 
which savours of the schools. All this arming and equipping is odious 
enough ; but if it is to be done, It ought to be done effectually. 

The often-repeated nomination of the Earl of Elgin to the Governor- 
Generalship of India, in succession to Viscount Canning, is at length 
semi-officially announced. That be bas many qualifications to fit him for 
so lofty and arduous a post, even bie opponents will, we think, allow. 
Even bis enemies in Canada, who still cherish unpleasant recollections 
of bis rule there, must bear in miad that he will not henceforward 
address himself to trimming between rival parties and to aiding in the 
administration of responsible government. He will still have his dif- 
culties, without doubt, in dealing with such of his countrymen as may 
think it right to thwart or to criticise him ; but we incline to think Lord 
Elgin excellently qualified for that sort of intercourse with the native 
millions, which falls to the lot of a British Viceroy in the East. 

Mr. Jobo Bright, who affects singularity on all poiats, has no care 
to be bound by that neutrality as to the civil war now raging here, 
which marks the course of the government and the opinions of reason- 
able men. He spoke on this subject—proclaiming himself a partisan of 
the North—on occasion of Mr. Cheetham, a candidate for the new seat 
for South Lancashire, addressing a meeting at Rochdale. But Mr. Joba 
Bright has lost a large amount of his political importance. There is 
now-a-days but slight echo to his words. 

The Prince of Wales has been devoted to bis military daties at the 
Carragh, taking part in a grand review as a Lieutenant in the Earl of 
Carrick’s company in the first Battalion of the Grenadier Guards, and 
manceuvring with it daring the day, on foot. H.R. IZ, in one of his ex- 
cursions, visited Maynooth College, whose endowment has supplied so 
much food for bitter invective on the floor of the House of Commons.— 
The Court is at Osborne, in strict retirement. 


By almost every succeeding steamer we hear that the Roman question 
is on the eve of settlement. We cannot perceive signs of any approach 
to thatend. Unseemly q ls bet G | Goyon who commands 
the French garrison in Rome, and the Pope’s clerical Minister of War, 
are found indeed among the tit-bits of political scandal supplied by the 
joarnals ; but we mast still take leave to doubt the withdrawal of the 
Pope’s solesupporters. This, and our Foreiga Secretary’s plain-speaking 
about Sardinia, and the rivalry between the two countries in the matter 
of iron-cased frigates, are the topics discussed in the Parisian papers, 
with abundant cleverness but meagre resulte. The Emperor has left 
Vichy for Fontainebleau, and goes thence to the Camp at Chalons where 
rumour gives him the Kiog of Prussia as @ guest. Of the real state of 
his health nothing authentic is knowo, When the Moniteur proclaims 
him robust, the Bourse is agitated and Europe believes him very ill; 
the Moniteur therefore has been discreetly sileat of late. 

The intrigues of the ex-King of Naples have produced much agitation 
and disturbance in the kingdom and the city of that name. It is believed 
however that when disorder is repressed by the strong arm of the mili- 
tary, the people generally will learn to prefer the new national govera- 
ment to the odious tyranny under which they so long groaned. 

Either the profound ignorance in which foreiga populations live, or 
the grati(ude of the oppressed for any portion of sympathy with their 
sufferings, bas been strangely exemplified at Warsaw. Notwithstanding 
the stern military rale, almost equivalent to a state of siege, to which 
the city of Warsaw is subjected, Colonel Staunton, the British Constul- 
General there resident, was astonished, on the 2lst ult., at finding his 
house surrounded by a crowd of several thousand persons, includiag 
ladies elegantly dressed, who rained flowers and cbaplets upon bis bal- 
cony and into his rooms, and shouted hearty greetiogs for Queea 
Victoria, ber Ministers, and the British people. All was done, 
including the delivery of a few grateful words by a depatation, in the 
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briefest period ; and the Colonel also briefly expressed bis acknowledg- 
ments. Whea the police appeared, the crowd had disappeared—so 
deftly bad the demonstration been managed. Of course, the Consul was 

“not in the secret previously, and disavowed to the authorities all know- 
ledge of any such intention. Still, we repeat, considering how little bas 
been said or done by our Ministers on bebalf of Polish nationality, this 
jittle incident augars a very slender acquaintance with facts or an im- 
mense amount of thankfulness for emall favours. 

The general European war that was so generally expected in the Spring 
js now but rarely mentioned. Yet Europe is arming with a careful deter- 
mination, as though the evil day were not far distant. The Germans even 
mast have their fleet of gun-boats, contributed by various states, and all 
to be uader Prussian controul! Is it true then nationally, as poems and ro- 
mances bave told us of individuals, that we all have our good genius and 
our evil genius simultaneously at work within us? One might almost 
believe it, listening on one side to orations that breathe the genuine 
spirit of Philanthropy, and picture Civilization as triumphant—marking 
on the other the devilish progress of Science in fasbioning instruments 
for man’s destruction, and seeing nations pluming themselves upon per- 
fection in the art of War. 





The Great Civil War. 

The chief military item of the week has been the severe battle fought 
on Saturday last about nine miles south-east of Springfield, Missouri, 
between General Lyon of the U. S. Army, having under him 8000 men, 
and the Southern Generals Price and McCullough who are reported to 
bave had 23.000. The battle, set ‘down here as a drawn one, caused the 
death of General Lyon who fell gallantly heading a charge, and a loss of 
800 killed and wounded to his side; but his forces retreated in good 
order to Springfield and thence towards Rolla, carrying away his 
baggage and $250,000 in specie from the Springfield Bank. 
The great inequality of numbers is not vouched for by Major- 
General Fremont, who compates it from ‘a master-roll reported 
taken from the enemy.” The two Southern Generals named above were 
aleo “ reported” killed ; but the statement is not generally credited.— 
The number of Northern prisoners taken at Bull Rao is said by Col. Cor- 
coran of the N. Y. 69th, himself one of them, to be 37 officers and 600 men. 

Next in importance comes the negotiation of a Loan to the U.S. Go- 
vernment by the Banks of this city, of Boston, and of Philadelphia. The 
amount is nominally one hundred and fifty millions of dollars—really an 
immense sum, and boasted-of accordingly. When however you look into 
it more closely, you fiod that one third only is an absolute agreement, 
the loan of the two-thirds, at two different dates, being optional with the 
lenders. On these optional terms, we presume a thousand millions would 
have been readily obtained. 

The arrest, at Washington, of Colonel Faulkner, recently United 
States Minister to France, bas naturally caused some sensation. It still 
however remains uncertain how the Government will deal with its civil | 
prisoners. The Police Commissioners of Baltimore remain ia prison at | 
Fort Lafayette in this harbour, a return to the writ of Aabeas corpus on | 
their bebalf having been twice rejected by the military authorities. 

Tidings of the C. S, A. steamer Suméer have at last come to hand. She 
arrived on the 17th ult, off Curacos, the capital of the small Dutch island 
of that name, off the north coast of Venezuela. She lay there eight 
days, coaled, and refitted. The Governor bad not then beard “that his 
Government had followed the example of Great Britain and France 
in interdicting privateers, and such the Sumter would be considered, even 
if serving the Confederate States and oo longer private property. 

On the whole aspect of this awful strife we are neither bound nor in- 
clined to enlarge. We must nevertheless notify our distant readers of 
two changese—one coming under our own observation, the other only 
“reported.” In proportion as difficulties thicken in the way of the 
North, we hear and read more frequently that a crusade against slavery 
must be undertakea. That is one fact. We wish what follows, extracted 
from the N. Y. Times, were a fact also: “It is by nv means improbable 
that (he Government will be able during the coming Winter to open a 
Southern port for the export of cotton.”’ 





Hoaxes of the Week. 

Since Saturday last the crop of canards has not failed. Each day— 
each daily peper we would add, if we did not fear to give offence—sup- 
plies its quota ; and we can but undertake to give a sample.—One of 
the highest-flown, coming all the way from Richmond vid New Orleans, 
announced that Admiral Dundas was about to take his fleet into 
Charleston. Two or three difficulties in the way were poob- | 
poohed, for your man who gets hold of a sensational canard will 
never forgive you for undeceiving him. In the first place, plen- 
tifal as the Dandasees are and have been for two-thirds of a century 
in that branch of the public service, and albeit three of them are 
now borne on the flag-list, there is no Admiral Dandas afloat in the 
British Navy. The only Admiral in North America is Rear-Ad- | 
miral Sir Alexander Milne, K.C.B., who is at Halifax, N.S.,in the Nil, 
a £0 gun-ship. Secondly, gun-boats alone, not usually termed a fleet, 
could cross the bar which prevented an attempt to relieve Fort Sumter. | 
Thirdly, what a fleet was to do there was altogether left out of the re- 
port. Fourthly and lastly, if the Admiral of the fleet were improvised 
and the eands of the bar were washed away, there is nothing in the rela- | 
tions of Great Britain and the United States at present, which would for- 
bid the visit of a fleet to any of the latter’s ports. This canard was a | 
very lame one. 





Another brought Garibaldi out here, and made him a Brigadier-Gene- | P& 


ral in the U.S. army. Did the concoctors forget that Garibaldi is de- 
voted to Italy, and that Rome and Venice belong not yet to the Italian 
Kingdom? 

Another professed to give Prince Napoleon’s opinions of the S 
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conspicuous gallantry, as a regiment the Zouaves covered themselves 
with—disgrace. Sic transit gloria. 
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PR usic. 


The imagination is called into activit 
danger of transgressing the prescribed ii 
= the self-delusion, are accepted as simply as by children t 
~ = into imaginary persons, and mud-pies into rare confectionary. And 

the true state of mind for fall enjoyment of a national drama—a general incom- 
—- realize imaginative couceptions without some aid from the senses, 


by the senses without incarring 
mits. All the assumptions Tequiaine 





Grisi’s adieax and little Patti's triamphs are the subjects that pied 
musical London when the last mail closed. One of the critics thus wrote, on 
the 3rd inst. 


The Royal Italian Opera closes this evening, and this is the end of our Lon- 
don musical season. But now begins a busy musical season in the country. The 
| practive of provincial tours is increasing ; and by means of them, in addition 
| to the great musical festivals (which take place this year at Birmingham and 

Hereford), the inhabitants of the remotest parts of the United Kingdom have 
the choicest entertainment of the capital brought within their reach. Grisi, 
though she has taken her final leave of the London public, first on the Covent 





to accept that aid without dwelling on intrusive elements, 
The modern stage isso much degraded by gaudy spectacles and vulgar appeals 


to emotion (so called), that we are glad to find the impression made by Fechter 
so deep and apparently durable. 





Fatts and Fancies, 


The premium of $500 offered for a National U. S. Hymn, to be 
proved by a Committee, bas not been awarded. There wee twelve hes. 





Garden boards, and next at the Crystal Palace, is now going to perambul 

England, Scotland, and Ireland in every direction, attended by a select dramatic 

company, for the purpose of giving opera performances under the direction of 
| that active manager, M. Willert Beale. Several other tours are spoken of ; 
| especially one to be undertaken by M. and Madame Sainton, with a strong vocal 
and instrumental party, and another by Madame Goldschmidt (Jenny Lind) ; 
but this, though it is currently ramoured, does not seem probable, as it is at 
variance with her repeatedly declared resolution. 

Before the close of the Royal Italian Opera, Mlle. Patti gained fresh laurels 
| by her performance of Rosina, in the “ Barbiere di Siviglia,” in which she ap- 
peared last Saturday with such success that it has been twice repeated this 

week—on Monday and Thursday. The part is thoroughly suited to her, and 
| she acts and sings it delightfully. She is the very character designed b: 
| Beaumarchais, and well preserved by the Italian dramatist—the young Spanis 
| maiden, secluded, simple, and affectionate, but high-spirited ro | ready-witted, 
| and taught by her situation the art (which young girls it is said readily learn) 

of blinding a jealous Argos. Her singing was not only the perfection of bril- 
liant execution, but was exquisitely finished, sweet, and expressive. This 
youthful prima donna has now appeared in five parts, all of magnitude, and de- 
manding powers of the highest order—Amina, Lucia, Zerlina, Violetta, and 
| Rosina—and, in every one of them has rivalled the most accomplished of her 
| precursors. If she is what she is at eighteen, what may she not be at eight- 
| and-twenty ? 
| Grisi’s “farewell festival” at the Crystal Palace on Wednesday was interesting 
| from its occasion. It was a large concourse of her adwirers, assembled to hear 
| her voice for the last time, and to pay her the parting homage due to so great an 
artist. In this point of view it was satisfactory and pleasing. Twelve thousand 
Sg were present, and their expressions of admiration and regret could not 
ail to be gratifyiag to the object of all this enthusiasm. The concert was 
hackneyed and common-place, and it was ouly the two or three airs and duets 
that Grisi herself sang that commanded any aiteation. 











At a meeting last of the Birmingham Masical Festi- 
val, it was Patti had been added to the list of 
singers engaged, and that she will sing in the two miscellaneous concerts: in 

| the oratorio of ‘“‘ Samson” on the Wednesday morning, also in a motett of Hum- 
| mel on the Friday morning, and in “ Judas Maccabwus” on the Friday evening. 
| The terms on which she is engaged are not stated by the committee, buat they are 
said to be of such “ fabalous” amount that we shall not repeat the sum that we 
have heard mentioned. The engagement, nevertheless, is a judicious one, and will 
not fail to pay. Miss Arabella Goddard is also added to the list of engagements 
previously made public. Choral rehearsals are’ going on weekly, and great pro- 
ress, it is said, has been made with that most intricate work, Beethoven's 
ass (or Service, as it is called) in D. If the Birmingham people succeed in 
| performing it satisfactorily, they will do what has never been done yet. 
| ai 
Drama. 


Though there be nothing to chronicle jast now in the theatrical doings of our 
exceedingly dall city, it is an immense relief to know that ‘“‘ The Seven Sisters” 
have finally given up the ghost. There is stern propriety in the language held 
by the Zribune on this occasion. 

Laura Keene’s Theatre closed on Saturday night, on which melancholy occa. 


week of the committee 
A that Mad i II, 











| sion was acted, for the two hundred and forty-something time, the enlivening 


and eminently cheerful drama of ‘‘ The Seven Sisters.” There were two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight people to see the last showing forth of this play, of whom 
many disbursed no shekels for that sweet privilege, and the total oe the 
evening's entertain—no, exhibition, were, doubtless, nearly thirty dollars. 
This play, when first produced, had consi‘erable merit in the scenic way, and 
a little merit in the dialogue. Time and friction, however, long since destroyed 
the first, and the latter have been by degrees carefully expunged, until the talk 
of the piece, a ape on the few last nights, has p 
nalled for vapidity and utter pointlessness 
ret hed actor 





bly never been 
by ay eg be the semblance of a 
hed forth the first dreary platitade of 


To have, at first, predicted that such a dismal affair would have a run of eight 
months, would have been considered a shameless libel on the intelligence of 
theatre-going New York—to uphesitating]y assert that Miss Keene’s next play, 
to be produced in three weeks, will be far better than this, is a safe 
pcb! pe kT oe ty one generation to produce two dramas equal 
stupidity with “ The Seven Sisters.” 

Fechter’s Hamlet is still a truitful and inexhaustible theme with our brethren 
in London, one of whom thus subtly elaborates it. 


It is possible that if the finest dramatic critic of the present day could for 
once see how Shakespeare acted the parts which his own mind had created, he 
would find it to be something widely different, not only in execution, but in 
drift, from his own highest conception. The best modern dramatic school is 
far more intellectual and critical than is in any way consistent with a great 
dramatic era like that in which Shakespeare lived. It is the aim of the highest 





dred ipts sent in to this hapless Board: but 
did not deem acy one of them deserving of the prize ot duane 
Poetry for magazines and periodicals may be done to order; but = 
for a nation.——-——The Gorilla bas taken bis place in the zoolo; ical 
collection at the British Museum, in the vestibule at the top of the : t 
staircase. The creature is in a standing position, the head inclined for- 
ward as if about to spring ; the mouth, wide open, displays two formida- 
ble rows of teeth ; the right arm, extended above the head grasps the 
branch of a trce next which it is standing, while the left drawa oaks 
the chest, appears ready to deliver one of those terrific blows which M. 
Du Chaillu so vividly describes.———— Vanity Fair says: “A meeting 
of our German citizens was held last week for the purpose of orgenising 
a corps to be armed with ecythes. Rather a good idea, Vanity Fair thinks 
now that we have sent out a regiment with Sickles,” It is 
whispered ia literary circles that the new successfal poem of “Tann- 
hauser ; or, the Batile of the Bards,” reviewed in the Albion of the 6th 
ult., is the joint production of Mr. Robert Bulwer Lytton and the Hon. 
Julian Fane.—— Among the latest created Brigadier-Generals in the 
U. S. army is Professor O. M. Mitchell, the well-known astronomer, He 
is a graduate of West Point, and has seen service, ——Mr. Ten 
Broeck’s Starke, after running eecond for the Goodwood Stakes, on the 
3lst ult., succeeded on the following day in winning the Goodwood Ou 
The race was a fiae ove, as Starke only beat Wizard by a head. The 
American horse Optimist was third, (three lengths behind,) and Thor- 
manby was fourth. The American horses had the usual liberal allow- 
ances in the weights carried, over their English competitors. A move- 
ment is on foot to modify these allowances to foreiga-bred horses — 
The political friends aod admirers of the Hon. George Brown, of Toronto 
have set on foota ea for presenting him with a pecuniary tes- 
timonial—_—————The Home Journal speaks of the author of “School- 
Days at Rugby,” as Professor Hughes. Thisisanerror. He is simply 
Mr. Hughes; and is commonly cailed “Tom Hughes” by his acquain- 
tances. —————Sir John Bowring bas arrived at thampton from the 
Mediterranean. He was so ill that he had to be carried on shore. ——_—. 
Letters from Berlin announce that all the sovereigns of Europe have re- 
ceived invitations to the coronation of the King and Queen of Prussia, 
and will be represented by special ambassadors, as at the coronations of 
the Queen of England and the Emperor of Russia. —Sir Maurice 
Berkeley’s title is not to be Baron Berkeley. We believe he will be raised 
to the Peerage by the title of Baron Fitzhardinge——_——A marriage 
is to take place between Miss Des Voeux, eldest daughter of Lady Cecilla 
Des,V ceux, aod Major Slade, son of the late Sir John Slade, Bart. 
Two sons of Kossuth, who are engineers, are said to have taken situations 
inja railway company in Northern Ital7.————“ Almost every visitor 
to the current exhibition of the Royal Academy,” says the Atheneum, “will 
share our regret to learn the death of Mrs. Welle, who was known as the most 
promisiug of our femzle artists. Father Giacomo, Count Cavour’s 
confessor, is now at Rome, whither he was summoned to render an ac- 
count of the absolution which he gave the dying mtnister.————lIn the 
year ending the 3ist of March last the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
received the large amount of £10,218 as “ conscience money.’———A 
marriage is to take place between Sir John Acton, Bart., and Miss Au- 
= cilis, youngest daughter of the late Lieut.Colonel the Hon, 
BK. Ellis, and niece of the present Lord Howard de Walden. ——___ 
Prince Marat, in Paris, has lately distributed to ali the functionaries of 
the great bodies of the State a pamphlet on the revolution which has 
taken place in Freemasoury—_———In the obituary column of the Lon- 
doa Times we notice the death of Anna Maria Tree, in the 91st year of 
her age. She was the relict of the late Cornelius Tree, and mother of 
Mrs. Quin, Mrs, Bradshaw, Mrs. Charles Kean, and Mrs. Chapman.——— 
The remains of tbe late Duchess of Kent have been removed from St, 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, to the Mausoleum at Frogmore. 
was a grand {éte on the Sist ult., at Broadlands, the seat of Lord Pal- 
merston, on behalf of the Southampton Polytechnic Institution, 
The Bishop of Durham is improving in health. tea patos pall by 
France to the ex king of Napies for the Farnese Palace is 500,000 france, 
= “ Wy ny EH Eats’, Coun... eovtvel 0 Rio Hew 
ork post 0 ya ropean steamer, postage u which 
amouated to seventy-four dollars and four cents. It was ead by 
Eaglish postage stampe. The Hon. Henry Coke, brother of the 
Earl ot Leicester, was married on the 23rd ult. to Lady Katherine Grey 
Father Ventura is dangerously ill at Versailles ———. 









































actors in the modern school to have a consistent theory of the type of ch 
which they wish to present,—to study the particular relations of each move- 
ment in the play to the evolution of that type of character, and thus to make 
the whole performance not only a compiete picture, but a commentary on the 
general stracture and significance of the artist’s creation. Anyone who has 
seen M. Fechter’s treatment of Hamlet, or Mr. Macready, or Miss Fawcett, in 
any of their greater parts, will admit at once that this intellectual atmosphere, 
either envelops or is intended to envelop all their performances. There are 
parts which they cannot adequately fit into their view of the character, and 
these they slur over, or obviously fail to render successfully ; there are others 
which first presented their own conception to them, and these they give with a 
force and insight that for the first time brings home to the audience a fall con- 
ception of their meaning and power. For example, it is quite obvious that M. 
Fechter’s study of the character of Hamlet brings into prominence the proud 
prince and the shrewd humour of the man of the world, and leaves in shadow 
that German speculativeness, that irresolute wavering of puree, that inade- 
quacy of the lax sensuous constitution to a stern and terrible purpose, on which 
Goethe has founded entirely his criticism of Hamlet. 

M. Fechter gives us little feeling that “ a great action has been laid upon a 
soul unfit for the performance ;” that “an oak tree has been planted in a costly 
jar which should have borne only pleasant flowers in its bosom, so that when 
the roots expand, the jar is shivered.” But, on the other hand, he does give us 
the full force of that aristocratic scorn for the intellectaal poverty of the plot- 
ters around Hamlet which Shakesp certainly intended to express in all the 
scenes with Polonius, the King, Osric, and the rest, and which culminates in 
that interview with crantz and Guildenstern, given by M. Fechter with 
such transcendent art, where the bitter contempt of the Prince is forth 
on the poor tools who bave tried to play upon him as though he were “ easier 
to be played on than a pipe.” There is a vein of princely coldness in Hamlet, 
of the aristocratic feeling, that no claims of ordinary men, nay, none even of 
Ophelia herself, could be worthy for a moment to mar the development of a 

rpose belonging to an altogether higher and more royal sphere, which few 
would understand till they had heard M. Fechter's rendering of the , and 
especially of the coarse, contemptuous manner with which Hamlet replies to the 
King’s questions about the body of Polonius. On the other hand, the dreami- 
ness of Hamlet's mind, its nataral relapse into the relaxation of reverie when- 
ever it has been strung up to the tension of a purpose, his slightly self-conscious 











troops whom he saw at Manassas Junction, when he extended his visit 
Southwards from Wasbiogtoa to the lines of Generals Beauregard and | 
Johnston. We are not among the flatterers of the Bonaparte fa- 
mily, and never looked upon this Prince as a model of dis-| 
cretion. To attribute to him, however, remarks that must have fallen 
from his valet, if they were made by any one of the party, is to over- 
strain foolishly the privilege of a penny-a-liner. 

Another says that France and England have decided how to iaterfere, 
and when—the printed nod or wink that accompanies the canard being in- 
tended to convey the impression that interference isimminent. We bave 
no immediate or internal means for clipping the wings of this very high- 
flying duck ; but this is of less importance, seeing that it bas flowa be- 
yond the reach of nearly all who profess themselves far-sighted. 

Another—now exploded—has been cazeering undisturbed for months 

past. It was to the eGect that the New York Fire Zouaves were the best 
troops the world ever saw orever could see. The truth comes 
out at last. Tey came away from Ball Rao with stories 
of their having almost annihilated a regiment of Virginia ca- 
valry, having clambered up by the tails of the horses and bowie- 
knived the hapless Black-Horsemen! An authentic report from the officer 
commanding the Brigade to which these incomparables were attacbed 
aanouaces that they were among the first to break and ran, and that 
though some of the officers and some of the meu behaved with 





ot t, in short; all the relaxed side of his natare, is 
scarcely understood by M. Fechter at all, who pronounces tie finest of the spe- 
culative soliloquies as if they were retained on the hard outside shell of his un- 
derstanding, and had never penetrated any further. 

We adduce M. Fechter’s Hamlet, however, only as the most recent and most 
striking example of what we may call the intellectual school of acting, which 
identifies the part with a specific theory of its significance in the actor's own 
eyes : and we wish to point out that this school necessarily has defects as well 
as merits of its own. We feel pretty sure, at a!] events, that Shakespeare 

no such critical conception of his own great creations as the intellect of 
modern times has elaborated, often with great'truth and subtlety, and we be- 
lieve that it would have been inconsistent with the conditions of a productively 
dramatic age. When a greas people naturally express their own thoughts, and 
love to find them expressed, through a dramatic medium, they are not in the 
criticizing phase of national life. There is something childlike ia the love of 
pep | requires both the faculty so strong in children to “ make belief very 
much,” and also the incapacity equally strong in children to realize adequate! 
in any torm that which has not some externa! body presented to the senses. 
nation is in the dramatic phase of its life w its imagination t, at 
dependent on imp , w 
does not realize i b ters or ct pti till it sees something 
Sor them actually ae ey by living men and actions to the eye. 
Yet to any one who really thinks about it, this ideatification of ina 
tive conceptions with a widely different class of living people,—of i native 
interests with a widely different class of real interest,—of Cleopatra with the 
tawdry Egyptian costame in the green-room, and the vivid interest of the 
actress who impersonates her in the mosey taken at the door,—of Clandius and 
Gertrude with needy lodgings iu Newman-street, Oxford-street,—to such a per- 
son all the imaginative suppressious which are absolutely needful before any full 
sympathy with the spirit of the performance is pussivle, seem a greater feat by 
far than the effort of ij ination requisite to realize the drama without any 
such helps. Bat assuredly this is not the trae condition either of children's 
feelings, or of nations’, and, least of all, of nations in the first bloom of their 
dramatic era. Then nothing seems to be so easy as this kind of make-belief. 
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isfactory intelligence has been received from Corfu respecting 
the Empress of Austria’s health. —The Lady Evelyn Stanhope, 
only daughter of tbe Earl aad Countess of Chesterfield, is about to marry 
the Earl of Carnarvon. The Singapore Free Press says that a “‘sea- 
quake’’ has caused great devastation on the island of Simvo. Seven 
buodred and seventy eight persons have pcrished. —Mr. Baroum, 
having lost his two whales, who did not lead a long tank life, announces 
@ hippopotamus. Few animals are so strangely uncouth,— 
The Duc de Broglie has dropped the action which he had commenced 
agaist the Prefect of Police, all the copies of his pamphiet seized by the 
police having been restor There has been another very disns- 
trous fire in Tooley Street, London ;. loss £15,000. The mona- 
ment to James Montgomery, the poet, was unveiled on the 29th ult, at 
Sheffield. ———-—Thhe Earl of Mexborough was married on the 27th ult. 
to Agnes Louira Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late John Raphael, 
.; and Lord Boston, on the 30th, to Caroline Amelia, eldest daughter 
of Col. the Hon. J: St. Vincent Saumarez. Pringle, eldest 
daughter of Sir Johan and Lady Elizabeth Pringle, was married on the 
18th ult. to the Hon. Robert B. Hamilton, second son of the Earl of Had- 
dington.———Queen Marie Amélie sent an order from Claremont 
some time since to the Sévres Manliactory, for a certaia number of 
articles to complete a service of porcelain. The answer said to have 
been given was, that instructions bad been received from the Department 
of the Minister of State to execute no order for the Queen or for any 
other member of the Orleans family! The Minister of State is M. Wa- 
lewski, who was originally patronised by Louis Philippe———The 
preparations to receive the Queen at Killarney House, by Lord Castle- 
rosee, are on @ scale of great magnificence. [n the House of Lords 
lately, Lord Derby took occasion to pull to pieces the grammatical con- 
struction of a clause in the East India Council Bill, and made, as usual, 
capital fan out of it. The best part of the joke was enjoyed by 
those who were all the time aware that this clause was the 
action of no less a person than Lord Stanley——-——— 
t. Joho Vine Hall, late commander of the Great Eastern, bas been ap- 
pointed General Manager of tbe Lotercolonial Royal Mail Steam Com- 
acy in Australia, and New Zealand, and proceeded to Sydney from 
athampton on the 20th ult.—_———Mr, and Mrs. W. J. Florence leave 
inthe Persia on the 28th inst., for an extended European tour. 
Dr. Gull, a London physician, in giving medical evidence before a Coro- 
ner’s inquest lately, on the body of another lady who lost her life by 
crinoline, dec} that a little sulphate of soda put into each drees by 
the laundress would render it perfectly inacombastible, at the cost of 
about one-tenth of a farthing per dress. 
————— 


Ovituarp. 


LORD HERBERT, OF LEA. 

Death yesterday cat off in Lord Herbert one whom natare had intended 
for a Prime Minister. It is quite certain that, had he lived, he would 
before long have attained that honoar, if not by virtue of extraordioary 
intellectual qualities, yet by force of character, by charm of manner, and 
by aptitude for business. He was one of the most winning statesmen of 
his time, and, by aid of a great social faculty, rose above men who were 
on other pombe superior to him. What was most remarkable in him 
was bis anxiety to do everything well. His labours were unceasing ; he 
never spared himeelf; he gave up life and laxury for toil and trouble ; 
and if he did not die in harness, it was in haraees that he earned his 
death. It was not merely in the fulfilment of daty that he was thus self- 
sacrificing ; he was equally unepariog of bimself ia the discharge of those 
social observances which men usually bend to the convenience or 
of the moment. With great manliness of character there was cariously 
intermingled an extraordinary desire to please. He studied and strove 
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to please, and heightened by a’l the arts of style the natural attractive- ’ 
ness of bis character. He had in his favour every social advantage— 
high birth, a great estate, a happy home, a bandsowe person, irresistible 
manners, many accomplishments, a ready address. He made the most of | 
all this, so that his good nature seemed to be always overflowing, his 
frankness to be always unbounded, and his power of pleasing to be al-— 
ways undivided. So he won upon all comers, and won most upon those 
who knew him best. Men would give up to Sidoey Herbert what they 
would grant to no one else. He inspired no jealousy ; for his superiority | 
was less the result of brilliant parte than of that indefiaable charm from 
which there is noappeal. Add his power of work and of public speaking , 
to his rare power of making friends, and you have the possible Prime 
Minister. That power and love of work, we grieve to say, has killed | 
him, as it has killed many another statesman, before bis time. He gave | 
up the enjoyments of wealth and a brilliant home tor the great game of | 
litics, and has been known to pass a whole summer aad autuma in 
on with only perbaps a day and a night at Wilton. He drove a 
good constitution too hard, and at Christmas last began to feel that sen-— 
tence of death had been upon him. There is some reasoa to think 
that even then, bad be given up all work, he might bave recovered. All 
that be did was to leave the Bouse of Commons and to try the compara- 
tive repose of the peerage, still retaining bis office as Minister of War. | 
The consequence has been fatal. He dies of overwork at the age of 51— | 
@ great loss to society, a still greater loss to his party. 
idney Herbert was born at Richmond in 1810, the second son of the 
eleventh Earl of Pembroke, whose title he would have inherited had be 
lived. His mother was the only daughter of Simon, Count Woronzow, 80 | 
that in blood be was balf Russian. He was educated at Harrow aad at 
Oriel College, Oxford, where he took his degree with honours in 1831. | 
In the following year he entered the House of Commons as member for | 
South Wilts, which constituency he represented from the date of the Re- 
form Bill to the present Session, when he passed to the Upper Houte. 
He began as a Conservative, and his maiden speech was delivered in 
1834, against the second reading of a Bill to admit Disseaters to the 
Universities. Four years later we fiod him take the lead in opposing 
Mr, Grote and the ballot ; and from this period to 1841 he took an ac-— 
pond under Sir Robert Peel, in battering the lame Government of 
the Whigs. When Peel entered upon office Mr. Herbert was appointed | 
Secretary to the Admiralty, and so remained until, in 1845, he was made 
Secretary for War, with a seat in the Cabinet. Thus it was under Peel 
that he had the firet training as a Minister ia military affairs. Bat his 
connection with Sir Robert Peel’s Cabinet was chiefly interesting for its | 
influence on his condact asa disciple of Free Trade. The doctrine of | 
Free Trade was the Peelite bond of union. They opposed it hand-ia- 
hand, and they were converted in a lump. Theoretically, indeed, the | 
nciples of Free Trade had long been accepted by our statesmen, and 
. Sidney Herbert even before Peel’s rise to power could taunt the | 
Whigs for their presumption in claiming to be the original discoverers 
and owners of Freetrade principles—* those —— aving been enun- 
ciated years ago by a Cabinet of which Mr, Haskisson aud Mr. Peel were 
— members.” But the policy which was allowed in theory was 
io p 
Free 








ractiee qualified with exceptions ; Mr. Herbert refused to accept 
Trade as an inflexible mathematical rale, and practically Protec- 
tion was the order of the day. Towards the close of 1845 came the new 
order of things. Slowly, but surely, the light had been breakiog in upon 
Peel. The commercial reforms which be had introduced ferced him on, 
during a season of great distress, to the total abandonment of Protec- 
tion, The pvint is worth notice in this article, because, in the spring of 
1845, Mr. Herbert was put forward by Sir Robert Peel to oppose Mr. 
Cobden’s motion for a select committee to inquire into the effects of the 
corn laws on the farmers. When that motion was made, the usual | 
speakers of the Treasury bench were silent. Peel never opened his 
moutb, but laid the burden of reply on the Secretary for War. The 
doubt had then entered into Peel’s mind, and instead of taking the re- | 
sponsibility of reply upon himself he laid it on a young Minister—a mem- 
ber of his Cabinet—whom he had not yet admitted into his innermost | 
. Some ten montbs afterwards Mr. Sidney Herbert had to eat 
his own words, to declare that Mr. Cobden was right, that he himself was 
wrong, and that Free Trade ia corn is the only wise emer. Nor did he 
find any reason to repent the course he then took. When taunted ‘long 
with the suddenness of his conversion, he said—* To the 
latest day of my life I shall feel pride in the course I then took. It is 
true, that we were exposed to much obloquy; it is trae that we were | 
to mach eiecuenentiee, and that we had to make a choice,— 
a ood = ee oy = me, - ny jose Aa to Paeanal Gall aanke 
party of personal honour, as wrapped up in party 
Tre “en the one teed, anh the weitere of the country on the other; and 
those principles for which we then sacrificed office, and have under- 
since what I admit to have been a necessary political ostracism, are 
, Bo effort shall be wanting on my part to do my utmost to 
those principles, and to preserve unimpaired, uoreversed, un- 
, and unmodified the bleesings which I believe to have been given 
to the great body of my fellow countrymen.” | 
of the Peelites ceased when Lord Aberdeen’s Govero- | 
To that Administration Mr. Sidney Herbert returned 
old post as Secretary for War. How the War Department broke 
under the pressure of the Russian campaign is an old story which | 
not be revived. Mr. Sidney Herbert’s reputation has survived that 
disaster. Whatever his faults or the faults of the system which he ad- 
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sympathy. While the Crimean disaster was stil! the sutyect of contro- 
versy Mr. Herbert was for a few weeks Colonial Secretary in Lord Pal- 
mereton’s first Administraticn, but when two years ago Lord Palmerston 
had to construct a Cabinet for the secood time the War Department was | 
banded over to undoubtedly the best man for the post, the Minister whose 
loss we are deploring, and whose conduct as Secretary for War, a tew 
back, gave rise to much angry criticism. It is aa unwieldy, balf- 
ized department, but Lord Herbert, so far as his health would per- 
was getting it into a little order. His term of office has been signa- 
lized by three great evente—by the creation of an imposing Volunteer 
force, which be has had to organize and control; by the amalgamation 
of the Indian with the —~ me army, which he has also had to superin- 
tend ; and by the ascertained pre-eminence ia the field of our rifled can- 
noo. It is not likely that, for years to come, another Secretary for War 
will, in time of peace, bave to aeal with any changes that can be com- 
pared to these. He was fully alive to the magnitude of the questions 
which he bad to decide, and no Minister could have brought to bear upon 
them more intelligence or more zeal. 

Lord Herbert married on the 12th of August, 1846, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the late Lieutepant-General Charles Ashe a’Court, by whom be 
leaves six cbildren, four sons and two daughters, bis eldest son, George 
Robert Charles (cow Lord Herbert), having completed his eleventh 
year last montb.— Zimes, August 3. 


pau 
ministered no one bas ever accused him of deficient industry or a lack of | first war in Barmah, and in command of the army which relieved Sir. R. 


Tue Dexe or Beckinonam.—The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos 
died on the 29th ult., after a short illness. His Grace was the only child 
of Richard, Dake of Buckingham, by Lady Aane Brydges, daughter and 
beir of James last Dake of Chandos. He was born on the 11th of Feb- 
ruary, 1797, and married 13th of May, 1819, Lady Mary Campbell, 
second daughter of Joba, Marquis of Breadalbane, by whom be has a 
surviving issue the Marquis of Chandos, and Lady Anne, bora in 1820, 
and married to Mr. W. H. Gore Langton. The Duchess obtained a le 


| station till the reduction of Java in 1811, especially distiogaishing him- 


| ing, Anthony Gwyn, Eaq., of Barons Hall, Norfolk.—in Dublin, Major Sankey, 


| Esq., Member of the Council of the Island of Grenad«.-— At Banff, Lieut. George 


| of Great Britain and Ireland unto the Right Hon. John Russell (com monly 





obscurity and need. To show the extent of his fall, it is only necessary 
to mention that he has been living of recent years principally by the 
booksellers, for whose use he was arraoging and compiling those historic 
documents or memoirs which go by his name. His career has been as 
chequered aod unfortunate as the wildest tale of romance can depict, 
and, as one of the newspapers very traly remarks, he lost everythiog— 
even his wife, who was divorced from him. In early life he was a re- 
markably handsome man, and his powers as a speaker were iderabl 

He will be known in after days by the depth of bis misfortunes and by 
what is called the Chandos clause of the Reform Bill, that gives the 
right of voting to tenants paying £50 a year rental, and by means of 





it is b 

t is a punisbment to suspend a man from his gymaastic exe Those 
who have bad avy experience that way will cnily we bewaryd delight 
which men take in these exercises ; the friendly emulation which arises ; 
the ambition to excel all others in the feat of etrength or the agile leap. 
Thus the soldier is actualiy tempted from the debauchiag pleasures of 
the ——- and the inet by an which gives him liye] 
pleasure whilst it immensely increases his efficiency. 7 
Some of the results of this system mast have been apparent to all who 
have ever seen French troops reviewed or on the march. The light, 
springy, untired step, and the almost cat-like agility with which the 
execute the most rapid movements with perfect regularity ; these sigas 











which the landlord iaterest in the counties has been greatly pr 
The present Earl Russell used to say that the Chandos clause destroyed 
the symmetry of the Reform Act.—Zuropean Times. 


Apwirat Str F. Pettew, C. B.—Admiral Sir F. Pellew, C.B., died at 
Marseilles on the 29th ult., io bis seventieth year. He was the second 
son of the first Viscount Exmouth, and entered the navy at an early age, 
serving as a first-class volunteer oa board the Jmpérieux, which was com- 
manded by his father, then Sir E. Pellew, under whom, with the excep- 
tion of au interval occasioned by the peace of Amiens, he contiaued em- 
ployed. He was afterwards eogaged at the destruction of the Dutch 
naval force in the Indian seas, and continued to serve on the East India 


self at Semanap, in the Batavia roads, and near Samaraug. Io 1815 he 
was present and assisted at the capture of a French convoy in Port 
a’ Anzo, and served from 1518 to 1822 on the Mediterranean station. Io 
1852 he was appointed to command the Indian station, was recalled in 
1854, and became an admiral of the blue ia 1858. 


Sir Albert John de Hochepied Larpent, Bart., died in June, on his passage 
from Calcutta to London. He was the son of the firat baronet, who was for 
many years a merchant and East India agent, and for a short period in the 
House of Commons. Sir Albert is succeeded in the baronetcy by his son, who 
is only fifteen years of age.—Major General Swinburne died on the 27th alt , in 
his 73rd year. He served at the siege of Copenhagen and the campaign of 1808 
in Portugal, and was woanded in the head on the retreat to Vigo. e was in 
the campaigns of the Peninsula until 1312. He subsequently served at Water- 
loo, was preseat at the capture of Paris, and remained with the army of occu- 
—_ until the end of 1818.—The Dake of Croy-Daimen, chief of the princely 

of Croy, and a member of the Chamber of Novies ia Prussia, aged 72. 
He was married to a daughter of Prince Constantine of Salm-Salm, and leaves 
eight children.—The Couat de la Beaume, who fought a duel on account of the 
Dachess de Berri twenty-seven years ago, and received a ballet in his chest 
which was never extracted, has just died at Marseilles, in his sixty-eighth year. 
—At Woodbridge, near Guildford, Col. the Hon. Maanering Onslow , brother 
of Lord Onslow. He served in the Scots Fusileer Guards, and was with Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie in Egypt, and afterwards in the Peninsular war.— 
At Middleton Stoney, Oxfordshire, J. W. Dewar, Major 97th Regt.—At Read. 


of Fort Frederick, county Cavan, formerly of the 9th Regt.—William Hooper, 
Lieut., R.N., ot East Harptree, Bristol.—_At Ramsgate, R. D. Woodifield, late 
Inspector-General of H. M.’s Castoms.—At Dagshai, [adia, Adam Eddington, 
Lieat. and Adjt. 92nd Highlanders.—Capt. J. Greenwood of the 3lst Regt.—At 
Southsea, Comm. J. A. Bathurst, R.N.—Ian London, W. L. Willoughby, Esq., 
late Capt. 23d R. Welsh Fusiliers.—Ia London, P. J. Money, Esq., a magistrate 
of the city and coanty of Norwich, and late Capt. in the 17th Regt.—At Chel- 
tenham, Comm. T. Mitchell, R.N.—At Southampton, G. Abercromby Mitchell, 


Mackay.—At Baldovan House, Dundee, the Lady Jane Ogilvy. 


Appotuiments. 


The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the 
Great Seal, granting the dignities of Viscount and Earl of the Baited Kingdom 





called Lord John Russell), and to the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, 
by the names, styles, and titles of Viscount Amberley, of Amberley, in the 
county of Glocester, and of Ardsalla, ia the coaaty of Meath, and Earl Russell, 
of Kingston-Rassell, in the county of Dorset.—Sir Robert Peel, the new Secre- 
tary for Ireland, is madea Privy Councillor.—R. Rogers, Esq., now British Vice- 
Consul at Bussorah, to be H.M. Vice-Consul at the same piace.—H. P. Pellew 
Crease, Esq., to be Attorney-General for the colony of British Colambia.—Lieut.- 
Col. T. B. Mortimer, h-p, anatt., Capt. C. Dresing, and Major T. Jenkins, late of 
the Madras Army, H.M. Hon. Corps of (:entlemen-at-Arms, v. Sir C. Rich, Bart. 
— Deane, and H. 5S. Smith, Esqs., resigned.—The Hon. Thomas Grosvenor to be 
an Unpaid Attaché to H.M.’s mission at Berlin, and Mr. Fraak Lascelles to si- 
milar rank at Madrid.—Mr. Cardwell, Sir George Grey, and Sir Robert Peel, are 
re-elected to Parliament, for Oxford city, Morpeth, and Tamworth ivel 


ot tic trainiag are at once apparent. The leaps and bou 
which the Turcos and Zouaves rashed upon their fom at Sepaicenl 
Solferino might serve for a comic illustration in Punch as something y. 
fanny ; but we have good assurance that the amazing strength and agility 
of those troops were anything bat laughing matters to the Austrian goj- 
diers, whose drill is upon the old-fashioned pattern. This mach is cer- 
tain—thbat the French soldiers (for the most part small, under-sized men) 
have beea converted into muscular fighting-machines, capable of copi 
with men of the largest bulk. If gymaastics will double, or even treble. 
the efficiency of a man in sports and exercises, it follows, of course, that 
regular gymuastic training will double or treble the efficiency of an 
army. 
For these reasons, we are rejoiced that the Commander-in-Chief has at 
length resolved to introduce gymnastic training into the military edy- 
cation of the soldier ; and we trust it will not be long before the volun. 
teers follow the example. The gymnasia to be erected at Chatham and 
other places named in the general order will, we hope, be arranged y; 
a ecieatific plan, so that they may become models for imitation over the 
kingdom. Of course this is only a beginning, and before long a gymna- 
sium will be found attached to every barrack in the kingdom. The dif- 
ferent corps of volunteers will also do well by taking good advice on 
this subject, and consulting the best authorities, if they wisely determine 
to follow the example thus set by the Horse Guards. There are bad 
gymnastic exercises as well as good ones, and one step in the wron 
— when the system is in its infancy, may work incalculable 
arm. 
The importance of gymoastics from the bygienic point of view cag 
scarcely be over-rated, and to this—especially as the matter affects 
vate individuals, and above all men engaged in sedentary occupations— 
we shall take occasion to refer at greater length. For the present, it 
is sufficient to note that this mode of training not only ensures greater 
efficiency of body and of miad, but it improves the general health, and 
fortifies a man with a fund of vitality aod vigour which makes him far 
better able to resist the assaults of climate and disease than he was be- 
fore. No nation better understood the benefit of hygienic training than 
the Romans, and especially as regarded their soldi It was the con- 
stant study of their great military commanders to bring their troops to 
the highest possible condition of physical vigour; and their most effec- 
tual agents to that ead were the gymnasium and the bath—and by the 
bath is intended, not the trough of water so designated in these civilised 
times, but the admirable Roman or hot-air bath, known to us now in a 
modified form as the Turkish bath. The remains and relics of the old 
Roman camps conclusively ehow that wherever the conquerors of the 
world pitcbed their tents they carried with them the bath and the gym- 
nesium.— The Field, July 27. 





The whole of the batteries of the Royal Artillery having been supplied 
with Armstrong guns, and the old guns returned to store at Woolwich, 
the Rifled Ordoance Department has been engaged for some months past 
in the exclusive manufacture of armaments for the fleet——The head- 
quarters of the 24th Regiment, including 40 sergeants, 31 corporals, 10 
drummers, and 365 men, under the command of Major J. H. Lutman, ar- 
rived at Portsmouth from India on the 24th ult. The left wing of the 
regiment was 1 daily. The 24th left in May, 1846, for India, and 
served through the Panjaub campaign in 1848 and 49, having been pre- 
sent at the battles of the Passage of the Cheva, at Sadoolpore, Chillian- 
wallab, and Goojerat. It was actively employed in the mutiny of 1857 
and 58. The regiment is in a healthy and very efficient condition. —_— 
Orders have been received at Woolwich to hold the 3rd Brigade Royal 
Artillery in readiness to proceed to the Mediterranean on the 6th inst. 
The brigade, which consists of eight batteries of about 130 strength each, 
will go out in two divisions—the first in command of Liecut.-Col. 





having changed or taken office ; Western Wood, Esq. is elected for the Cit of 
London, v. Jobn Russell, and H. Beaumont Coles, Esq., of Long: arish in 
the county of Southampton, for Andover, y. W. Cubitt, Esq., the Mayor 
of London, who resigned his seat to contest the city of London.—Mr. Juland 
Danvers, of the India-office, to succeed the Sir James C. Melvill, K.C.B., as 
government director of the laodian railway companies. 


Tae Srar or Inpia.—The new Indian Order of Koighthood has been 
conferred upon Lord Combermere and Sir G. Poliock. Lord Comber. 
mere, before be eatered upon the theatre of his principal exploits in the 
Peninsula, served with Wellington, thea Colonel Wellesley, against Tip- 

Sultan, and was “especially dis\inguisbed” at the battle of Mallavelly, 
‘ought in 1799. After a long career of success in Europe he returned to 
India, and gained fresh honours by the siege and etorm of Bhartpore in 
1826.—Sir G. Pollock served under Lord Lake at the battle of Deig and 
the captate of Bhartpore in 1805 ; in the first war in Nepaul; in the 


Sale and avenged the disasters of Cabal, in 1841. 





Avutp. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR THE ARMY. 


A general order just issued from the Horse Guards by the Quartermas- 
, ter-Geueral, under the direction of his Royal Highness the Commander- 
| in-Chiet, cannot fail to command the approbation of all who are interes- 
| ted in the well-being and efficieaoy of our army. 

The introduction of nastic exercises in the army, on a properly organ- 
ised system, having Ay: decided upon, and a normal school tone 4 
tablished with this object in view at the new Gymnasiaom at Aldershot, his 
| Royal Highness the General Commanding-in-Chief requests that general and 
| other officers commanding will consider whether there are an walaieg build- 

ings at important stations which can readily be made available, and be fitted 
| up, without any great expenditure, for carrying on such exercises, 
| RicwarD Aregy, Quartermaster-General. 

To us it seems impossible to over-rate the importance of this decision ; 

and the only matter for hostile comment is that it is astonishing, consi- 

dering the number of years that the example of the French army has 
been under the eyes of our military authorities, it is only now that the 
measore is adopted. 

Assuming, as a matter of course, that the main object with those who 
bave control over our army is to make it as efficient as possible—though 
| this is a proposition which the obstinate adbereuce io the bearskin 

cap, tight accoutrements, leathern stock, and otber anomalies ia the 

coldier’s dress, might well jead to some doubt—nothing, obviously, could 

be more effectual than a thorough gymnastic training. Gymnastics, 

taught scieotifically, make the body self-reliant and entirely obedient to 

| the control of the mind. They make a man confident ia bis physical 

| powers ; and therefore at all times, whatever the pees one, however 
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separation from the Duke in 1850. The late duke after he had attained 
his mojority was retaroed for the County ot Backs to the House of Com- 
mons, in which branch of the legislature he was for a long series of years 
a diligent and attentive member in the Conservative cause. On Sir Ro- 
bert Peel taking office in 1841, he was selected for the office of Lord Privy 
Seal, and bis Grace remained in office until the dissensions in the cabi- 
net on the question of the repeal of the coro laws. He was made a 
Knight of the Garter in 1842, having in 1835 been decorated by the late 
King William the Fourth a Knight Grand Cross of the Hanoverian 
Order of the Guelphe. The deceased nobleman was the author of 
“ Memoirs of the Courts and Cabinets of George III.,” aad was eagaged 
in another work of historical interest when be was seized with his fatal 
illness, According to Dod, the late Duke's mother was the sole repre- 
sentative of Mary, Queen Dowager of France, and sister of Heary ViII., 
whose issue, under certain contingencies, were named by that Sovereign’s 
will in succession to the Crown of Eagland. 

The deceased is succeeded in the family honours by his only son Rich- 
ard Plantagenet Campbell, Marquis of Chandos, bora September 10, 
1828, and married October 2, 1851, Caroline, only daughter of Mr. Ro- 
bert Harvey, of Langley Park, Bucks. The present t was from 
February to December, 1852, a Lord of the Treasury in the Earl of 
Derby’s Government, and was for a period Keeper of the Privy Seal to 
the Prince of Wales, and Special Deputy Warden of the Stanneries. He 
—— Buckioghamsbire from Febraary, 1846, up to April, 1857.— 

ily News. 

‘A death has occurred this week which cannot fail to awaken melan- 
choly associations—the death of the Duke of Buckingham, who com- 
menced life the inberitor of a great title and a great estate, and died ia 





t the peril, bie mind is always calm and self- Setting 
aside the greater fighting power of a man so trained, there are many 
other duties besides that of actual fighting which gymnastics will enable 
him to falfl. To fence well, to be perfect in the bayonet exercise, to be 
a good sharpshooter, are all excellent qualities in a soldier; but not a 
whit less valuable is the ability to make a long march with ease, to 
march at double-qaick time for a long period, to jamp over trenches or 
other obstacles, to scale walls, and so forth. It may, perhaps, be said 
that the differeace between a soldier in gymuastic training and another 
is that the former is not only more efficient in strength aud ead } 
bat that he carries on his own person the pontoons and scaling ladders 
which the latter requires to sarmount obstacles. 

We have referred to the French army. It was the Duc d’Orleans, the 
son of Louis Philippe, we believe, who introduced regular gymnastic 
training into that army. The benefit was speedily made apparent by the 
campaigas in Algeria, where it was proved that aot only was the efficiency 
of the troops in the field greatly increased, but their general health and 
power of enduring the climate were materially improved. From that 
time gymnastic schools have been established throughout the French 
army, and there is pot now a caserne throughout all France which is not 
furnished with a salle gymnastique. We have examined some of these, and 
can testify to the excellence of the system adopted. They are furnished 
with clabs, dumb bells, machines for Tr exercising the muscles 
of the limbs, horizonta! pole, parallel bare, those (rapézes or swings 
which form the leadiog characteristic of the French School of Gymnastics, 
as the horigoatal and parallel bars Jo of the German. Into these salles, 
superintended by competent instractors, the soldiers have access at cer- 
tain hoars to exercise themselves at will. As may be readily conceived, 








i for Malta ; and the second, in command of Bvt.-Col. Wri 
Corfu.——Capt. Martindale, R.E., has been selected to a og nd 
roughly the English camps, their construction and cost, and then to 
proceed to the Curragh for the like — After this has been done, 
he is to com the results with a minute inspection of the camp at 
Chalons. robably the research may extend to Germany.—It was 
intended that there should be a Volunteer encampment at Aldershott, 
but the plan has been abandoned.——Lieut.-Col. T. B. Colliuson, second 
in command at the head-quarters of the Royal Engineers, Chatham, 
having been placed on the etaff of the extehlichenent, and appointed in- 
structor ia practical architecture, will be succeeded by Lieut.-Col. J. F. 
M. Browne, C.B., who is now on his way from the Mauritias——D. A.C, 
G. West is permitted to resign his Commission— aA monument to the 
late Sir Harry Smith bas been erected over his grave at Whittlesea. 


Navp. 


Tue Tyne Navat Reserve —On Wednesday the Hon. W.S. Yelver- 
ton, the Commodore of the Coast Guard and Naval Reserve Volunteers, 
inspected the Tyne Naval Reserve on board H.M. ship Castor, in Shields 
barbour. The men uoderwent a careful inspection, and at the close the 
Commodore congratulated Capt. Palmer and the men on their satisfactory 
progrese, ere upon the latter that theirs was essentially a home 
service, organized for the protection of their native shores. The num- 
ber of Naval Reserve mea in the Tyne is now considerably above 1,000, 
and the ro attendance at drill aboard the Castor between 70 and 100, 
the men taking their month’s term as their vessels come into port. The 
rendezvous for the navy in Shields, Sunderland, aad all the other porte 
along the coast bave been broken up by the Admiralty, the Naval Re- 
serve stations being deemed sufficient for all purposes in recruiting the 
navy. The Castor has as a tender the Hasty gunboat, and the Tyne Reserve 
men are having some excellent great gun practice at sea aboard this lat- 
ter veasel.— Daily News, July 27. 





The Channel Fleet, consisting of seven sail of the line, under Rear- 
Admirals Smart and Erskine, sailed from Lough Swilly on the 28th alt. 
for Devonport, having been telegrapbed for to get ready to accompany 
her Majesty to lreland.——Every effort is now being made to bring for- 
ward the Warrior and Defence for trial at sea. Seventy trained seamen 
gaunere bave been despatched to each ship—— After a year’s prepara- 
tion, a commencement has been made at Chatham, on the Achilles, 50,—— 
Lieut. A. H. W. Battiscombe, and Mr. R. Edwardes, assistant-sargeon, of 
the Pelorus, have been promoted for their services in the New Zealand 
war.—The Nimrod, 6, Comme. Arthur (acting), arrived at Spithead on 
the 25th ult. from China; aod the Donegal, 99, Capt. Osborn, C.B., in 
Plymouth Souad, on the 23rd, from Gibraltar.——The Bristol, 51, con- 
structed at heyy is ordered , we to be admitted into the 
steam reserve at that station.——The Jris, 26, sailing fri , Commo- 
dore Loring, C.B., arrived at Spithead on the 24th alt. ; ool he 
Commr. Adams, at Spithead on the 25th, from India.——At the trial trip 
made by the Black Prince on the Clyde, the speed realized was nearly 

harpshooter, 6, Lieut.-Commr, Gibbons, arrived at 
Spithead on the 28th ult. from the West Coast of Africa; the Valorous, 
16, Capt. Aldham, C.B, on the 3lst, from the West Indies. ——_The Presi- 
dent, 50, at Chatham, is fitted for a training-ship for the Naval Coast Vo- 
lanteers, and will be stationed in the Thames, where she will replace the 
Brillant, 20.——Suoce Admiral Elliott's visit to the dockyards of France, 
the strictest injunctions bave been issued to prevent foreigaers, and es- 
pecially officers, from entering the dock of that couatry.——The 
Bulldog, 6, Commr. McKillop, at Portsmoath, is to proceed to Halifax, 
taking out superoumeraries to the Mersey and other ships oa the station. 
——The Donegal, 101, aud the Jmmortalié, 51, both in Plymouth Soand, 
have been ordered to prepare for sea. The Diadem, 32, was to embark 
stores for Halifax, on the 3let alt., and then to proceed to the West Io- 
dies. ——The Surprise, 4. Commr. Whyte, was to sail on the same day for 
the Mediterfanean.——The Pylades, 21, Capt. De Courcy, bas been dis- 
mantied, paid off, and placed on the steam reserve. 


Arrorntwenrs.—Capts. M. S. Nolloth to Princess Charlotte, and to be Na- 
val Officer in charge of naval establishments at Hong Kong ; Commr. S. 5. 
Skipwith, addl., to Ajax, and J. B. Field, addl., to Hawke, for service in Coast 
Guard ; W. G. H. Jonnstone to Virago ; Lieuts. G. G. Duff, and R. R. Sharpe 
to ; J. W. Armstrong to ; H. E. C. Robinson to Vi 
St. J. De Robeck to Ajax ; H. B. Phillimore to Fisgard, addL., fi 
Warrior ; W. Clarke to Neptune.—Paymasters : J. N. De Vries for ice 
Warrior, and T. M. Pi . addl., : J. Thompson 
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it becomes a pleasure rather than a duty to them, and we believe that 


to 
Excellent; W. H. Woods to Virago; J. Vaughan to Hero.—Chaplaia : Rev. 
J, W. Rassell, B.A., to Hawke. on 
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New Publications. 
The publishers are not quite at a etand-still. The Appletons send us 
Vol. Il. of Buckle’s History of Civilization in England, on whose merits the 
ve reviewers at home are learnedly and laboriously deecanting. Both 
Jearning and labour must indeed be employed in the due investigation | 
of such a work ; nor do those who bring such qualifications to the task | 
by any means agree in their verdict. The Scotch particularly, through | 
some of their ablest pens, are protesting against Mr. Buckle, who de- | 
votes the greater part of this volume to an attack upon their Kirk and to 
a general depreciation of the Scottish intellectaal character. Judge, if 


he do not receive as good measure as he metes.—Two or three works of | 


fiction, that have been read in periodicals, are also now presented io 
book form ; from the Harpers A Day's Ride, a Life's Romance, by Charles 
Lever, in cheap double-colamn shape ; and from them also Framley Par- 
sonage, by Anthony Trollope, one of the liveliest and most wholesome of 
the new batch of story-tellers—Mr. Putnam and Messrs, W. A. Town- 
send and Co. continue their issues of Irving and Cooper, in editions 


often commended to the public in these columns. From the former we | 


have—one volume each—The Crayon Miscellany, Mahomet, Washington, and 
Capt. Bonneville’s Adventures ; from the latter The Ways of the Hour.—A 
new novel, Philip Thaxier, from Messrs. Rudd and Carleton, we reserve 
for reading and fature notice—simply because we have no idea who 
wrote it. Ob, that all novelties came out anonymously! Are we all 
aware bow difficult it is to form an unbiassed opinion, when an author’s 
acknowledged repute is constantly preseot to the mind !—Mr. Calkins 
Primary Object Lessons (Harpers,) a trainiog-book for both teachers and 
children, invites also a careful examination. 


Hine Avis. 


The July number of the Art Journal (Virtue) is not remarkable, either 
for ite illustrations or its literary contents. The most attractive of the 
former is a coarse and chalky engraviog from Turner’s “ Goddess of 
Discord,” one of bis early compositions, reminding us of the style of the 
Poussine. From the letterpress we make an extract which may in- 
terest some lady-readers, who do not carry iato the country the occupa- 
tions and habits of town-life. A Dr. Dreeser’s process of * Natare-Paint- 
ing” ie thus discussed. The reader must bear in mind that it is written 
for Londoners, and substitute Goupil’s for Roberson’s name. It is to be 
hoped also that they comprebend better than we do the meaning of the 
terms “ nainsook’’ and “ mull” muslin. 

The process to which we now call attention is one by which images of 
our beautiful foliage may be taken by any who have leisure, and choose 
to devote an hour or two (to the registration of the beautiful forms of our 
leavee. The process, by its simplicity, commends itself, and the resalte 
gained are of the most charming character; so much so, that could the 
reader look through the vast collection of leaves which Dr. Dresser 
sesses, produced by the process now about to be unfolded, we thiak that 
the beauty of the representation, and the loveliness of the forms of the 
leaf, would lead all to make some effort to possess such objects of in- 
terest. 





The Vienna process of “ nature-printing,” worked in Eogland by Mr. 
Bradbury, bas achieved much, and bas prodaced results of the most ad- 
mirable character ; but the process necessitates the use of dried vegetable 
specimens in order to the production of the image. While this is, at 
least, no drawback in the case of ferns, and is, perbape, even an advan- 

, yet it strongly militates against the process in the case of many 
other plants. In order to meet this difficulty, Dr. Dresser suggested an 
‘4Improved Natare-Printing” process, which he patented, in copjanction 
with Dr. Lyon Playfair, ia which impressions are taken from the livin 
plaat, which, in conjunction with the former process, it is hoped, will 
ag be of considerable value to the world ; bat, owing to the number of 

r. Dresser’s engagements, be has not been enabled to bring his process 
before the world in the manner we hope he will shortly do. 

The simple process we are now about to describe is that which leads to 
the conception of the ‘ improved nature-printing”’ process, bat its resalte 
must not be underrated on t of its simplicity. A sheet of foolecap 
writing-paper should be provided, a handful of fine cotton wool, a piece 
of nainsook or mull muslin, one or more tubes of common oil-paint (ac- 
cording to the colour required), a little sweet oil, and a quantity of 
smooth, soft, cartridge paper, or, better, plate-paper. Having placed the 
sheet of foolscap paper, while doubled (the two thicknesses making it a 
little softer), oa a smooth table, squeeze from the tube about as much 
oil-colour as would cover a shilling, and place this on one corner of the 
sheep of foolecap ; now form a “dabber,” by enclosing a quantity of the 
cotton-wool ia two thicknesses of the muslin, and tying it up so as to 
give it roundoess of form. Take up a portion of the oil paint from the 
corner of the paper with the dabber, and by dabbing give the ceatral 
portion of the sheet of foolecap a coat of colour. This dabbiog may be 
continued for half an hour or more with advantage, taking a emall 
quantity more colour when the paper becomes dry ; two or three drops of 
sweet oil may now be added to the paper, und distributed by the aid of 
= dabber, if the colour is thick, when the paper will be fully prepared 
or use. 

The paper may be left for an hour or two after being first coated with 
coloar without injary, and, indeed, thie delay is favourable, for until the 
paper becomes impregaated with oil, the results derived are not so fa- 
vourable as they become after the paper is more fully enriched with tbis 
material. While the colour is soaking into the paper, a number of 
leaves should be gathered which are perfect in form and free from dust ; 
and these can be kept fresh by placing them io an earthenware pan, the 
bottom of which is covered with a damp cloth, but it will be well to 
place a damp cloth over the orifice of the pan aleo. Selecting a woolly 
or hairy leaf, place it oa the painted portion of the sheet of foolecap, and 
dab it with the dabber till it acqaires the colour of the paint used ; this 
being done, turn the leaf over, and dab the other side ; now lift it from 
the paint paper by the stalk, and place it with care between a folded ee 
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ied. 
poe- | picture space would be thus occupied. 


We recommend this art especially to our lady readers)}for Dr. Dresser, 
bas initiated several ladies of the court into the mysteries of this simple 
art; he also briogs it before the students of his namerous class at the 
Crystal Palace and elsewhere in a practical manner, where be invariably 
finds that the deepest interest is taken in the procese. 


THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


The connoisseurs and the wits are rather hard on the Fine Arts Com- 
mission. Its business was to make the Houses of Parliament answer the 
additional purpoee of an historical soalpture and picture gallery, as well 
as a museum of medieval decoration. Now, if any country gentleman, 
with dn income, we will say, of £40,000 a year, resolves to form a gallery 
to encourage art, and render his house attractive to visitors of taste, it 

| may be safely anticipated that he will spend at least a tenth of his in- 
| come annually, that he will ran into specialities, that he wiil make coa- 
| siderable errors, and that be wiil find himself the butt of mach criticism. 
If, farther, he is a man of euch modesty and diffideace that he wishes to 
ey everybody and takes everybody’s advice, the failure will be greater. 
here will be greater oddities and incongruities, and more hodgepodge 
| of ceatiments and ideas, agesand echoole. But how is the House of Com- 
| mons to expect more success than a single mi!lionaire, whetber landed or 
moneyed, whether quartering the arms of the Plantagenets or having no 
other heraldic device than a bee or a cotton tree? The House 
| of Commons is but a millionaire with all the ambitious, multifarious, 
unfastidious habits of that character. Like the Bourgeois Gentilbomme, 
| it is obliged to employ artists aud advisers, and to stand the risk of a 
| comical resalt. The truth is the Arts wili not be made anybody’s slaves. 
They cannot be made, or bought, or hired, or treated as ail Englishmen 
treat their tradesmen and their household servante. They must be 
| worshipped with a sort of enthusiasm, like Graces aod Mases. They re- 
quire the homage of fanatics and devotees. A responsible Government 
and a representative Legislature canoot afford this kind of eathusiasm. 
| Even if it tries to have a taste, it is speedily recalled to sense and stupid- 
| ity. Its fanction is to govern, to establish order and justice, to create 
| abandance of creature comforts, to discourage foolish extravagance, and 
to extend the check of matual responsibility. 
If anybody can offer a better account of the manifest failure exhibited 
| by the results of the Fine Arts Commission in the Houses of Parliament, 
| we shall feel greatly obliged to bim. As to the fact there is no doubt ; the 
reason is only a matter of curious inquiry. We are disposed to take a 
most considerate view of its labours. We cancot call aa expenditare of 
£4,000 a great excess. We appeal to anybody who has had to select the 
subjects for illustration in a history of England or any other book, 
whether it be easy to escape a uniform tenour of homicides in the shape 
of battles, executions, and murders. We start with the expectation of a 
failure, and with the disposition to accept a moderate failure as a positive 
succes®. But the failure in the Houses of Parliament is not moderate ; 
it is something amazing and ludicrous. Itis the Fine Arts reducedto an 
absardity. The first room ia this epecies of historical gallery to which 
the public is admitted on Saturday afternvon is the one next to the House 
of Lords, well farnished with tables, comfortable chairs, and writing ma- 
terials, and most splendidly decorated. On the wall immediately oppo- 
site the entrance are Henry VIII. and all his wives. On the same level 





Kings of France, Lord Darnley, and all the Royal personages of the 16th 
centary. We presume the theory is that, as the edifice is supposed to 
have been built in the reign of Henry VII., it was natural that all the 
Thas, to satisfy a mere architect’s 
design, the Upper House of the British Parliament is to have ever be- 
fore its eyes one group of personages, includiag a man and his six wives. 
Under these pictares, near the eye, deeply carved in large panels, are 
sabjects which certainly have but a very remote connexion with the func- 
tions of the British Senate or the growth of the British Constitation, and 
which we cannot easily imagine to have been introduced in the 16th 
century. One is the murder of Rizzio! Another is Mary looking back 
with regret to the shores of France! Another is her escape from Scot- 
land! Another is Sir W. Raleigh spreading his cloak for the Queen to 
walk over! Of course, there are the Burgesses of Calais. After ascer- 
tainiog these sabjects, one almost wonders not to fiad the Marder of Amy 
Robsart, the Execution of Mary, that of Sir W. Raleigh, and some other 
incidents remarkable, at least, from their familiarity. Ocoupying balf 
one side of the room, and utterly out of character with the rest, is a co- 
lossal group of Queen Victoria, Justice, and Peace, all in the heaviest 
classic style, if there ever was a Greek or Roman statue half 80 heavy. 
Sir G. Bowyer’s description of one of the pictares in the House of Lords 
is only too just. In a grand ceremony in the open air, surrounded by 
prelates, ladies,and officers of State, all fully robed and accoutred, is the 
perfectly naked figure of a little old man, who has thus denuded himself 
to receive a few drops from a small cup of water. The companion fresco 
might be anything, bat is meant, we believe, for the institation of the 

ler of the Garter. The frescoes in the corridors are close to the eye, 
and so far very im t. There are not many as yet, and among the 
few are the Execution of Montrose, the Last Sleep of Argyll, and the De- 
parture of the Pilgrim Fathers. These are interesting incidents, but 
what have they to do with the history of the British Constitution? They 
certainly illustrate the excesses of power, whether Royal or popular, but 
we would rather see in such a place illustrations of its right exercise. If 
the Houses ot Parliament are meant to teach us anything, they ought to 
show us more than we find in every picture book, if not ia the last year’s 
Exhibition. 

But we must submit to it. Itis the fate of the man of money, em- 
ploying a man of taste, whose vocation it is to throw aside sense and 
aay and hit on some pretty thiugs, or, if not pretty, at least strik- 
ing. If matters can be mended by any less summary process than stop- 
ping the supplies, we wish it could be done; bat we do not hope for 
anything better than if we employed an agent from Wardour-atreet to 
form a collection of curiosities for us. No doubt, he would bring us an 
Adam and Eve, an Actzon, a St. Sebastian, a Marsyas, and a number of 
oddities, which we should only accept for their conventional value, aad 
woald rather never see. Mr. Osborne’s warning against the employment 
of men of taste is nagatory. Parli t must employ them, for it can- 
not be expected to have a taste of its own, and it must submit to be car- 
ried away by their eccentricities. Our neigbours across the Channel 
have a simple solution of the difficulty. At Versailles and elsewhere 
they have some equare miles of battles. The Revolutions have contri- 
buted some new materiale, but latterly the carrent bas set agaiu in the 
old track of blood and fire, and the Malakboff, the Tchernaya, Solferino, 
Magenta, and a dozen other names fresh in story, have contributed at 
least a mile’s length of pictures, each larger and more horrible than the 








tion of the “ plate’ or “cartridge” paper, and if the sialk of the 
appears to be in the way, cut it off with a pair of scissors ; now brin 
down the upper portion of the folded piece of paper upon the leaf, onl 
tub the paper externally with the finger or asoft rag, bringing the paper | 
thus in contact with every portion of the leaf. if the paper is now | 
opened, and the leaf removed, a beautifal impression of both sides of the 
leaf will be found remaining. In like manner impressions of any tolera- 
bly flat leaves can be takea, bat barsh leaves will be found most diffi- | 
calt, and shoald hence be avoided by the beginner. While the paper is 
yet rich in colour, downy leaves should be chosen ; bat colour may at 
any moment be added, care being always taken to distribute the paint | 
evenly over the paper, with the dabber, before the latter is applied to | 
the leaf; and the dabber is always renewed from the pain meer | 


till the colour is exhausted, when the paper is again replenished from 
the reserve in the corner. | 





As the colour on the paper becomes less and less in quantity, emootber | 
leaves may be employed ; and when the paper seems to be aimost wholly 
Without paint, the smoothest leaves will prove success al, for these re- 
quire extremely little colour. The dabber should be firm, neither very 
bard or soft, and rather larger than a five sbilling piece, and we find the | 
Colours prepared by Mr. Rob of Long Acre, better for thie purpose 
than any others we have tried. Should the natural colour of the leaf be | 
desired, it can be got by using paint of the colour required ; bat, in many 
Cases, parely artificial tints produce the most pleasing and artistic re- 
sults ; thus barnt sienna gives a very pleasing red tint, and of all colours 
this will be found to work with the greatest ease. 

By the process now described the most beaatiful results can be gained ; 
but the effect will be better if, whea the impression is beiag rabbed off, 
the leaf, together with the paper ia which it is enclosed, is placed on 
something soft, as balfa quire of blotting paper, or one of De la Rue’s 
Writiog-pads. Should first attempt not prove very satisfactory, a 
little experience will be found to be all that is required, aod now the most 
common leaf will be seen to have a form of the most lovely character. 

Collections of leaves of forest trees will prove of the deepest interest, 
or of all the species which we have of any kind of plant; thus, if the | 
leaves of the biack, red, American, and golden currant, be printed, to- | 
gether with that of the gooseberry, all of which belong to one botaaical | 

or group, the variation or modification of the form will be szen to | 
of the deepest interest. In no way with which we are acquainted can 
the eye be more readily cultivated in relation to form: in a very short 
time the most minute delacies and differences can be perceived, and the 
power of perception will become gradually refined and extended. 








last, and evidently neither large nor horrible eaough for the strong taste 
of the nation. Bat, as that is not the Eaglish taste, what subjects are we 
to select? The difficulty cannot be degied, bat it has not been sur- 
mounted in a way to satisfy the nation. Oh for an English Livy to write 
us @ pictaresque history of Eagland! But even the Romans had to fall 
back on tueir mythology when they came to decoration, aod bad to con- 
fess that their business was more to conquer aad govern than to make 
marbles and bronzes. We need not be ashamed to make the same con- 
fession. Witness our Indian Empire, and the monumental records of it 
in this metropolis ; there is but one more step between them, which is 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. We shall not venture to suggest that 
the glorious history of that empire might find at least one pedestal, or 
one square yard of fresco, in the House of Parliament. All the men of 
taste would rebel against such a suggestior, which, like one bit of re- 
ality, would break up the whole dream. It certainly is not for want of 
materials that our sculptors, as well as paiuters, are driven to such va- 
garies. But we are in the hands of gentlemen of taste, and must do as 
they bid.— Times, July 27. 


Sa 
TWO NEW FAMILIES OF ASTEROIDS. 
SOMETHING NEW ABOUT PLANETS. 


Mons. Leverrier, the celebrated astronomer, read an interesting paper 
to the Academy of Sciences ia 1859, on certain irregularities in the mo- 
tion of the pianet Mercury. These, carefully studied, led him to the 
carious conclusion that the planet’s motions were disturbed by a quantity 
of matter revolving between it and thesao. Believing that if this matter 
bad existed in the form of a planet it could not have escaped notice, he 
concluded that it must be distributed in a group of emall bodies, like the 
asteroids, circulating betweea Mars and Jupiter. Lo confirmation of this 
idea, he found that Lemonnier, in 1772, saw, ander some peculiarly 
favourable circumstances, a ring or chaplet of small bodies cross the sun’s 
disk, occupying some minutes in doing so. Farther researches, submitted 
to the Academy on the 17th of last month, bave enabled him to advance 
a step farther in the path of discovery thus opened ap. 

He observes that from the action of the planets on each other, their 
orbits are subjects to changes of three kinds, There may be a change in 
the plane of @ planet’s orbit, or the angle it forms with the ecliptic ; 
secondly, in ite orientation, or tbe part of the heavens to which ite longer 
axis points ; and thirdly, in its form, or the shape of the ellipse described 
by the planet. Now, the amount of such changes, ascertained by obser- 


round the room occur Henry’s three children, Mary Queen of Scots, two | 


vation, affords data for computing the masees of the bodies 
them ; and if we assume that the known planets are the 
bodies, it follows that the results cbtained—the value 
shou the same whatever be the changes from which the compatation 
is made. Ifthe results do not exbibit this harmony, the discordance 
indicates the astion of some body exterior to the planets, which has been 
overlooked. It was in this way, from the difference between the ob- 
served and computed longitudes of Uraaus that the disturbing action of an 
unknown planet (Neptune) was ascertained ; and by marvellous refige- 
ments of calculatioa, its very place in the heavens pointed out, By a 
similar process, M. Leverrier was led to infer the existence of a ring of 
small boaies r volving between Mercury and the sun, and though no 
living astronomer has seen them, the reality of the discovery will most 
probably not be questioned. His paper was noticed ia the Scotsman of 
12th September, 1859, uader the tittle of “ Aa Uapuactual Planet.”’ 

M. Leverrier bas aleo been studying, and apparently revising, the 
theory of Mars. From the movements of the earth, he estimates the 
mass of that planet at “ one-three-millionth part” of the mass of the 
suo ; that of the earth at “ one-three-huadred-and-fifty-five-thousandth 
part ;” and that of Venus at “ one-four-hundred thousandth part,” of 
the mass of the great central luminary. In Sir John Herscheli’s “ Out- 
lines,” the mass of the earth is put down about one-fifth, and that of 
Mars about one-seveath part grea:er than the above estimates, while 
that of Venusis nearly the same. Setting out from these data, the French 
astronomer finds that, t> reconcile the ancieat with the modern observa- 
tions of Mars, it is necessary to accelerate his perihelion movement. To 
find an adequate cause for this again, we must assume an increase in 
the attractive force of the earth or Venus—that is, in the compated 
mass of one or both of these planets. But the action of Venus on Mars 
is from its position comparatively feeble ; and the value of its mass reste 
on grounds that are considered unassailable. We have no alternative, 
then, bat to add to the computed mass of the earth, and an addition of 
a tenth suffices. But there are good reasons against admitting such a 
change ; and ao equal quantity of matter, in another form, revolving 
rouad the sun at the same distance, will give us the attractive force re- 
quired. This, Leverrier concludes, must exist in the form of a ring of 
planetary bodies, analogous to the asteroids, revolving round the sun in 
orbits of nearly the same diameter with that of the earth. 

He rests this conclusion on a, astronomical grounds, aod makes 
no allusion to a phenomenon which will readily coanect itself in macy 
minds with his ring of planetary bodies, and could not be absent from 
his own—we mean the aerolites or mineral masses, lumps of iron, and 
showers of stones falling from the atmosphere, which have so long been 
a puzzle to philosophers. One of the earliest of these on record is the 
block, as large as two millstones, which fell at & Potamos, on the 
west bank of the Hellespont, ia the year 465 B. ©. From one which 
fell at Tahlinder, in the Panjab (of iron) in 1620, a sword was made for 
the Emperor Jebangire. Sioce the year last-mentioned, there have been 
sixteen instances, well authenticated, of stones having falien in the 
British Isles. Ed, Biot has found aa equal number recorded in the im- 
perial annals of China, between 650 8. c, and 333 4. p. The explosion 
of a fiery globe at |’Aigle, in Normandy, on the 26th April, 1803, at 
mid-day, scattered thousands of stones over an area of twenty or thirt: 
square miles. There was a similar shower of aerolites in the State of 
Obio, on the Ist of May, 1860, which was also attended with loud dete- 
nations, some of the larger blocks weighing from 40 to 100 lbs. There 
| are (many other instances.—(Sse “ Humboldt’s Cosmos,”’ vol. i. 108— 
| 118; vol. ili, 422.) 

For the last twenty years it has been all but universally admitted that 
the falling blocks are of the nature of planetary bodies. Hitherto, how- 
eyer, it has been supposed that the number was very small, and there 

was nothing in the mode or time of their occurrence to indicate that they 

had any connection with one another, or with any known part of our solar 
system. They seemed as em or pp and to defy calculation or predio- 
tion, as mach as the noa-periodical comets, without having the marks of 
brotherhood which these display. Leverrier’s discovery, therefore, comes 
opportunely to give us some idea of their origin Tae aerolites, it may 
be presamed, are stragglers from the ring or circular belt of stones revoly- 
ing round the sun, and consist of individual blocks, which during their 
revolution happen to come near enough to the earth to be detached from 
their places by ita attraction. Judging from the specimens which visit 
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our globe, these travelling stones must amount to many millions, since, 
in the aggregate, they are equal to one-tenth of the earth’s mass. It may 
be assumed that the orbitin which they move has a different piane from 
that of the earth, and, ifso, the fall of aerolites can occur only at the 
pointe where the plangs intereect—that is, periodically—and twice a year 
at most; while, as their orbit, like the earth’s, must be elli S| 
the riog of meteoric stones may not be entire, but consist of det: 
portions, it is evident that many years may elapse without the earth en- 
countering one aerolite, while on other occasions it may encounter many 
ina i» year. 

If M. Leverrier’s conclusions are accepted, they extend the science of 
astronomy io its more minute features, and make us —— by an 
indirect but ingenious and refined process, with two muititadinous sys- 
tems of small planetary bodies, of which otherwise,we never could have 
obtained any knowledge. An incidental bat valuable result of the dis- 
covery is the rational explanation it offers of those mysterious masses 
of stone and metal which fall from the atsmosphere. UO. M.—Zdinburgh 
Scotsman, July 23. 


a 
THE RUSSIAN BARON AND THE WELSH CHURCH. 


Great as the eccentricities of the Ecclesiastical Law notoriously are, 
and arbitrary as the practice of landed proprietors has sometimes been 
we doubt whether any English Squire in the worst times ever ventar 
to outrage parochial rights with a higher hand than the Baron de Rat- 
zen. This gentleman, who is a Russian by birth, has acquired a tempo- 
rary control over a Welsh estate by marriage with an Haglish heiress, 
since dead. Three small parishes, of which Minwere was one, were in- 
cluded in this property, and the three perpetual curacies of these 
ishes were uaited into a single benefice under an Order of Council of 
1844. We are not aware that an union of this kind has any effect on the 
respective churches of the constituent parishes, the fabrics of which re- 
main subject to the same rights and jarisdiction as before. It is needless 
to say that, so far from these rights and jurisdiction being the monopoly 
of the patron, they are shared ia various proportioas between the parish- 
ioners, the churchwardens, the incumbent, the Rural Dean, the Arch- 
deacon, and the Bishop. Not one of these parties appears to have been 
consulted by the Baron de Rutzen when he resolved to extend and im- 
prove his own park at the expense of the religious feelings and legal in- 
terests of his neighbours. He looked at the matter, we suppose, as a 
Russian noble would look at a question of boundary, in which his owa 
personal convenience might conflict with that of hie serfs. On the pre- 
text that the roof of the charch was in a dilapidated state, be ordered bis 

rdeuer, upon bis own showing, “ to remove a portion of it,” and, as the 
Bishop alleges, lied parte of the materials and fittings to profane 
uses, We hear of freestone window-frames beiog used at one of the 
lodges of Slebech-ball, of tiles taken from the church-floor being used to 
repair flaes and hothouses, of the communion-table being erred toa 
farmbouse, and of the font being converted into a pig-trough. We do not 
understand the Baron to traverse these facts, but only to deny that they 
took place “ with bis knowledge or sanction.” He expressly admits the 
only point which is material—viz., that, with nothing but “ the tacit as- 
sent of the inbabitaats of Minwere parish,” he determined to deprive 
them and their successors of their parish church, and decree that “for the 
benefit of all concerned” they should frequent one recently erected in 
another pari 

It is ity cimest incredible that even in Wales such a ing 
can bave been carried so far without being checked. The payment of a 
few pence for the repair or even the decoration of a place of worship be- 
longing to another communion is a very tame grievance compared with 
being robbed of one’s own. Mach has been said of the decay of the pa- 
rochial system, bat it will be long before poor men become indifferent to 
the fate of the edifiee which, besides its higher uses, is the 
village dignity, the wonted place of weekly rendezvous, the witness and 
acene of all the leading events in village history, and around which 
their forefathers lie buried. Even where landowners for the benefit of 
their own domains have transported whole populations to new sites, the 
parish church has always been respected, and s uoder the shadow 
of the mansion, testifying to the locality of the old settlement. But 
Baron de Ratzen has no scraples of this kind. With the recklessness of 
a conqueror, he inflicts upoo a little village population, as if out of mere 

a kind of excommunication. He — the a _ —_ 

oves it to a neighbouring parish ; he seca 28 oroaments ai 

fitings, and enaibilates the vestry, and with it all parochial digaities, 
by a summary of disseisin ; and, after dismantling the cbarch, 
as the advocates of the parish allege, under a promise to build a new 
one, he applies a sum of money borrowed from the Exchequer Loan Com- 
missioners for this very purpose, as well as £100 of parochial rates, to 
the erection of another charch in a different parish ; aod this although 
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his wife is stated to have been only teaaat fur life of the lands ia ques- 
tioa. A more lawless act has seldom been perpetrated. If the law pro- 
tects oroamental timber for the beoefit of the inberitance, and jealously 

ards against any selfish encroachment on the rights of a reversioser, 
t is teafold more necessary to vindicate the vested interest of a whole 


abuse of authority bya patroc. We rejoice therefore to flad that evea 





the Osprey aod Avalanche enjoyed it to an extent that left all the other 
craft far astero, When night set in the wind came from 8.W., and the 
| night became clear and suitable to the contest—the coast lights being 
| distinct. Whea the moroing opened the Osprey descried her most-to be- 
| dreaded opponent about the same distance from her that she beld when 


upon the sea, bat those on board the Avalanche could see, some five or 


parish, no matter what the number of its inhabitants, against such an ape sun went down. The Osprey could descry no other contending craft 


the clumsy machinery of the Court of Arches was able to reach the spo- 
lator. Dr. Lusbington ordered the Baron to “ rebuild, restore, and re- 
instate,”’ at bis own cost, withia six months, the dismantled fabric, with | 
ite fittings aod or ts, and cond d him in the costs of the pro- 
ceedings. | 
The marvel is that such a scandal should have been borne since 1544 | 
without public complaint. We can well understand the motives which | 
may have compelled silence on the part of the poor cottagers who were 
forced to have their children baptized at home, and to trudge, themselves, 
to a distant church. With all the boasted independence of Eoglishmen, 
people often fied it easier to put up with a wrong from a social superior 
than to incar the responsibility of getting it redressed. But where was 
the Raral Dean and the Archdeacon while the Baron was dealing with 
the building of which they are the conservators as he might have dealt | 
with a barn or summer-hoase on his ogn premises? These high fuac- 
tionaries are sometimes very severe on Giuloqueats of their owa cloth, 
and magnify very slight irregularities into grave ecclesiastical off 
Bat it is one thing to denounce an uofortunate curate for errors of prac- 
tice or doctrine, and another to make an evemy of a powerful layman. 
Yet, surely thie is just an instance ia which their power might be bene- | 
ficially exercised. In a remote district the squire still has it all his owa 
way, and it is absurd to expect that any one of his tenants, or of those 
who depend upon his favour, will tara informer. The Archdeacon is the 
natural and legitimate guardian of the rights of the Church in such cases, 
and but for their oceasional occurrence bis office would be almost a sine- 
cure. Unfortunately, here, as elsewhere, the daty of constant personal 
inspection has been subordinated to empty demonstrations of authority. 
The Archdeacon is very much offended if he has to deliver his charge to 
a small audience, but he is too apt to dispense with the lessshowy daties 
of visitation. The effect of this laxity may be scarcely felt in Middlesex, 
where public opiaion does many a superintendent’s work for him, but it 
fs asheeblovens enough in Pembrokeshire. Had the Minwere story not 
reached the Bishop through some channel unkoown to us, the sojouro of 
this Russian Baron in Wales might have been aoe by the final de- 
molition of two ancient parish churches. As it is, the epoller’s hand has 
been arrested while the circumstances are yet fresh in the memory of the 
inhabitants. He has fouod his match in the Bishop, and will, perhaps, 
have to pall down some of his park paliogs and to tolerate the existence 
of a village spire before his windows. Let us hope that he will have 
learnt from this experience that churches, uolike labourers’ dwellings, 
cannot be shifted about or levelled by the caprice of a landscape gar- 
deuer.—London paper, July 18. 


a 
THE PNEUMATIC DESPATCH TUBE. 


The mee by Citizen steamboat to Chelsea may observe, on the 
open quay which adjoins the premises of the Southwark and Vauxhall 
aterworks, near Battersea-pier, a long range of black iron tubing, halt 
sunk in the eartb, and extending a distance of about 450 yards along the 
brink of the river, except where it takes a winding turo aod dives under 
2d before entering a shed. This tabe is the object of certain expe- 
ments which began on Tuesday and will be continued for a few days. 
The transmission of packages by p tic pressure is not a new idea, 
nor in practice is it without an example, for the Electric Telegraph Com- 
omy! have for a period of six years, employed the same means in collect- 
g their messages from districts immediately surrounding their chief 
station. But the plan on which the Poeamatic Despatch Company in- 
tend, with the aid of their engineers, Mesers. T. W. Rammell and Latimer 
Clarke, to apply the principle more widely, embraces two or three novel 
ts of mechanism. The tube which we have mentioned is about thirty 
in diameter. It has rails, which are solidly cast within it. The 
cars which are to bear the despatches and mail bags are also of cast iron, 
with wheels which run on the rails; but the cars themselves, though cor- 
responding in — with their receptacle, do not fit closely to its top and 
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sides. Nothing like a vacuum or complete exhaustion of atmospbere is, 
in fact, required. The failure of the old atmospheric railway was attri- 
batable partly to the enormous pressure and partly to the necessity of 
ing and closing a continuous valve as often as a train was started. 
ther difficulty occurs with regard to the pneumatic boy tube. 
The e in this case is about six inches of water, which does not 
balt the variation of the barometer. A maximum speed of twenty- 
Saht of Ga enrvinges und their conteots, man be. 8 gustiea of we 
eir contents, must a question me. 
power. As to distance, there is a more decided limitation ; 
and we doubt whether the plan would work beyond a length of five miles. 
It will be for use in crowded towns that the pneumatic despatch tube will 
prove a boon ; and its first operations in London will probably be in con- 
nection with the General Post-office. The machinery by which a partial 
exhaustion of air within the tube is effected may be briefly described. In 
the shed to which we have alluded is an engine which works direct by a 
crank on the axis of a couple of discs, the diameterof which is 21 teet. 
There is a space between these discs, not wider than three or four inches 
at the edge, but greatly increasing towards the centre, where a large 
body of air is held. By the rapid and simultaneous revolution of these 
discs, the air is expelled at the open s'dee, just as water is trundled by a 
mop. As the centre communicates with the tube, a certain quantity of 
air is abstracted, aod a correeponding preesure of course takes place, by 
which the motion of the cars is governed. On their approach to the end 
of their journey a check is given to their speed by a very ingenious ar- 
ment. ‘he exhausti hinery, instead of acting on the whole 
length of the tube, communicates with it by a branch pipe, at some little 
distance from the end. As soon as the carriages bave passed this pipe, 
they are no longer subject to the same motive influence, and the air in | 
advance of them acts asa kind of natural baffer, the opposing force of 
which can again be regulated at will by the attendants who hear the ap- 
bing cars. 

There is really no sayiog that thie machinery may not serve the pur- 
pose of railways as well as the requirements of the Post office, and that 
We may not be blown through a subterranean pea-shooter from on2 end 
of London to the other. Let ue, while waitiog tor this more remote bene- 
fit, congratulate ourselves on the near prospect of increased postal faci- 
lities, and diminished traffic through our already too-crowded streets.— 
London Daily News. 





——=>——_ 
AN OCEAN YACHT RACE. 


This great event in the yachting world, which was only established 
last year by the Royal Cork Yacht Club, for a prize of £60 to the firat 
yaoht that should arrive from Kingstown at the Club House, Queens- 
town, ia a race against all comers, regardless of size or rig, was started 
from Kingstown on Friday morning, the 19th inst., at 11 o’clock. 

The entries were eixteen in number, being as follows : 








Yacht. Tons. Rig, Ovener. Club. 
oe eeseee GL .... Yawl....0..... Me. T.@. Prepeh...... B.C. ¥.0. 
i pe ssvevore Mr. B. J. .. B.8.6. Y.0, and R.T.Y.C. 
Oriana 6 .... Schoom oes R.L Y.c. 
7 w -- B.0.¥.C., BT. and R.L.Y.C, 
+ B.C. Y.C. and Q.¥.C. 
R.T.¥.C 
B.C. ¥.C. 
B.C. Y.C, 
R.Y.8, and R.T.Y.C 
R.8t.G.¥.C. and B.C. YC. 
R. &..G.¥.0, 
R.T.Y.C. 
-» B.C. Y.C and B.T.Y.C. 
Mr. © R.C.Y.C, 
. T. D. Keogh .. R.LY.C. aod R.T.Y.C. 


eooves . George Robinson. B.0.¥.0 

At « quarter after ten o'clock, all these, ‘with the exception of the 
Secret, which appeared not to be ready, left theic moorings in Kings- 
town Harbour, and mustered outside the piers. The morning was of that 
grey cloudy description which often—as it did in this instance—forbodes 
a,fine day. At eleven o’clock the starting-gun was fired from the Urania. 
The veesels, except the Secret, immediately ‘got under weigh with all 
canvas eet. The wind at that time was light, from the S.S.E., and the 
sea calm, 80 that they carried every stitch of canvas. In about half an 
hour alterwards the Secret got away, and went after the others. As the 
yachts passed between the east pier and a fiag-boat moored near the bar- 
dour they were timed from the Royal Irish Yacht Club House ia the fol- 
lowing order: Kingfisher, 1; Lurline, 2; Sibyl, 3; Avalanche, 4; 
Coolan, 5; Wildflower, 6; Pearl, 7; Diadem, 8; Spell, 9; Echo, 10; 
Osprey, 11; Oriana, 12; Urania, 13; Mirage, 14; Phaema, 15; and 
Secret, 16. When they got out, with but two exceptions, the yachts 
beat along the shore, and the Avalanche fell away until they came op- 
posite Bray Head. Here the Osprey caught the breeze, took the lead of 
all her competitors, and was followed yo! by the Avalanche, which 
took up second place. The breeze thea ened from the N.W., aad 








six miles away, the Lurline, Pearl, and Phasma, straggling for a place. 
None of the others bad risen above the horizon, At this time the Os 
prey was leading the Avalanche by about three miles. 
bus matters continued until about ten o’clock A.M. on Saturday, 
when the Osprey and Avalaoche lost sight of all other competitors, and 
the struggle continued between these two craft, either gaining on the 
other or falling off as the current of wind favoured them. At 545 P.M., 
the Osprey rounded Roche’s Tower, and at 7.35 paesed the R.C.Y.C. 
House, when the gun fired, declaring her the wioner of the first prize—a 
arse of £60. At 6.25 P.M. the Avalanche roanded the harbour head- 
and, but the breeze having died away, and the tide raoning out strong, 
she was unable to make the Spit Bank Light uotil nine o'clock. Here 
she laid for want of air to keep ber position against the receding tide, 





ee 
are delicate bas reliefs, in majolica, of agricultural subjects, and the four 
seasons. Below these bas-reliefs is a border of richly-coloured tiles, 
which contioues round the heads of the windows und recesses, Above 
this is an elegant frieze ia majolica, having a rich scroll pattera, with 
medallion-, containing portraits of her Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. Pringg 
Albert, and the whole of the Royal family, at eqaal distances, and relieved 
by shields, with monograms. The ceiling above the cornice is painted 
with a delicately-pencilled pattern, enamelled, to correspond with the 
framework. 

There are two fountains, one at each end of the room, in majolica ware. 
of similar desiga, composed of a large shell, sapported by a heron and 
balrushes. In this shell rises a tritoa, supporting another but smaller 
hell, from which issues the jet of water. 

Ia a niche ia the wall opposite to the window is a little figare in 
holding a vase, from which flows a stream of water into a majolica basin, 
The whole of the floor is laid with eacaustic tiles, of a rich pattern. The 
flat of the ceiling is filled with compartments of perforated majolica tiles, 
for ventilation. 

This charming apartment owes much of its elegance to valuable sug- 





until eleven o'clock, and it was twenty minutes to twelve before the re- 
turning flood conveyed her broadside, stern-most and seldom stem on, to 
that spot which she had struggled to gain for nearly forty hours— 
wioner of the second prize, the entrance moneys. A slight breeze hav- 
ing risen with the flood-tide, it was taken advantage of by the Phasma, 


| which rounded the harbour mouth at eleven o'clock, and passed the 


Clab-house at nine minutes and a half before one o’clock, A.M., on Sun- 
day, and the Lurline followed in about forty minutes, The otLer yachts 
in the race and a number of those visiting the regatta arrived during the 
course of Saturday night and Sanday. The Sybil (Sir J. Arnott), the 
winner of last year, was nowhere on this occasion. 

In addition to the yachts which left Kingstown as competitors in the 
Ocean race, the following aleo started from that harbour for Cork :— 
Plover (yawl), Colonel H. Brown ; Lalla Rookh (schooner), 126 tons, 

iscount Bangor ; Diana, 80 tons, W.S. Walker, Eq. ; Heroine (schooner), 
83 tons, R. Bate, Esq. : Aineid, 60 tons, Fielding Scovell, Esq. ; Mosqaito, 
50 tons; Witch (schooner), 76 tons, T. Mills Sandford, Exq.; and follow- 
ing these are reported as baving left Cowes for Cork Harbour: the 
Viking. Colonel Sir A. Sterling, K.C.B., and the Eagéaie, R. Frankland. 
The schooner Heroine, belonging to G. Bate, Esq , Dublin, while on her 
way to Queenstown, got on a rock off Wicklow Head oo Saturday, but 
got off again without damage, there being no sea on at the time. 

The idea of getting up this Ocean race, which thus helps to link two 
Irish ports in pleasant emulation through the medium of those who re- 
present their yachting interests, is highly praiseworthy ; and we should 
mach like to see the example followed by some of our Eaglish yacht 
clubs.—London paper, July 27. 


oxmeenigiiiaeiererese 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


The town has now lost ail ite attractions ; we begio to sigh for the 
seaside and the country. Thus the toilettes suitable for these places 
have the greatest interest at this season of the year. Poils de chevre, 
alpacas, and quiltings are used in simple toilettes; bat they are not 
wanting in elegance.—For those who wish for something more dressy 
than alpaca, foulard may be substitated, or, what is still prettier, white 
quilting, trimmed with coloured bands or ruches. With these dresses 

Zouave jacket is worn, trimmed to match, with a full chemisette of 
cambric. 

There is nothing very novel in the make of dresees this month. The 
robe Beatrix is perhaps the favourite, and certainly deservea to be so, as 
it gives height to the figure and smallness to the waist. It bas only one 
flounce at the bottom of the skirt, but this flounce is put on according to 
fancy, often raised at the eides, and forming a train behind. In tarla- 
tane and Cambray gauze this dress is charming for evening dress. 

Seaside dress should be more remarkable for elegance than richness ; 
therefore, tulle illusion and crape are generally considered out of place. 
We mast, however, make exceptions to this rule, as, at some of our fa- 
shionable watering-places, dress is carried to a complete rivalry. 

Linen dresses, with paletots to match, embroidered ia black or red 


jaconet. 

We find that founces are still in favour on thin dresses. The bodies 
of these light dresses are generally made low, and fichus or pelerines 
worn with them. The sleeves are always wide, and ornamented to match 
the skirt. The under sleeves very large, and trimmed with butterfly 
bows. With this style of dress, a small mantelet of the same is often 
worn out of doors. That which meets with the greatest success is the 
scarf, with broad, and very short — eads; simply trimmed with a 
flounce and heading, and bows of ribbon. 

This . barege is admitted for demi-toilette; and, certainly, a corn- 
flower blue barege over a taffetas skirt of the same shade is very pretty. 
This dress should be trimmed with three narrow flouaces with headings. 
The body plaia and high, with a long scarf-sash of taffetas with fringed 
yy he sleeves just easy, and opened up to the elbow ; trimmed with 
a 

The summer paletot, made of a material with a silk face, is very 
suitable for this season, more especially for the country or for travelling. 
It is both light aod warm, and is made so that it may be either crossed 
over the chest or turned back in revers. 

The shawls, trimmed round with lace, are made of violet, brown, or 
deep blue ; but, still oftener, of white or black grenadine or cashmere. 

The burnous, or summer cape (ia shape very much the same as the car- 
dinal cape, worn some years since), is sometimes preferred to the pale- 
tot, eepecially with a fresh, light dres’,as being less liable to crash. 
They are generally made of drab, coloured, or black material, though 
often of the same material az the dress. For the evening a white cash- 
mere burnous, with satin stripes, is fashionable. 

There is a very stylish redingote, made for travelling dress, or Iodian 
foulard, or raw silk. The plaits in front are piped with black taffetas, 
and down the front a row of large black buttons is placed. All the seams 
of the skirt and boly have thick pipings of black taffetas, and round the 
bottom of the skirt is a flounce, about twenty-five iaches in depth, pat 
on in hollow plaite, with a heading bordered with black, aad ornamented 
by a button placed on each plait. This toilette is completed by a half- 
tight casaque, like the dress, and piped to match. This casaque is opened 
a little in troat, and has a turned-back collar and narrow revers of black 
taffetas. The eleeves are half large, with black trimmings. The dress- 
sleeve is, of course, made tight. 

The Amazon hat is now worn in Paris, as well as in the country ; buat 
care should be taken with the rest of the dress, and the casaque or pale- 
tot looks always the best with this style of hat.—The Finland hat is very 
fashionable just now. The brim of this hat falisa little to shade the 
eyes, with a bouquet of flowers quite at the edge, so that it gives one 
| the impression of falling ; bat it must be left so, as that is really one 
| charm in this graceful head-dress. 
| The Tudor hat, edged] with velvet, and trimmed with a long carled 
| feather at the side, and pompon in front, is also very fashionable, and ex- 
| ceedingly becoming to most faces. 

Bat our modistes have not been unmindful of those who still prefer 
| bonnets, and great taste is displayed with regard to them. For exam- 
| ple: a rice-straw bonnet, with soft crown of tulle. Blonde curtaia over 

mauve silk. The front lined with mauve, and at the side a rosette of 
blonde, from which fallsa baoch of mauve flowers. Another smaller 
bunch of the same flowers inside the bonnet on the opposite side. Black 
crinoline is also worn. An elegant one was trimmed with black ribboo, 
embroidered in maize, and trimmed with a bouquet of g i aod 
| exotic fruits. 
| Orwoge blossom, for bridal wreaths, seem likely to be superseded by 
| white lilac, which is a far more elegant aod becoming flower, and can be 
arranged with more grace.—Le Follet. 

















Tue Royat Darry, Froewore, Wrivpsor.—A new dairy has been con- 
structed at Frogmore, near the Lodge, for Her Majesty ani the Prince 
Consort. It siaads upon the site of an old cottage, and contiguous to 
| the Royal Aviary and Model Farm. The dimensions withia the walls 
ky 37 feet 7 inches long, 23 feet wide, by about 23 feet high to the flat 
| of the ceiling. The walls, to the spriag of the sloping part, are 15 feet 
| high. The length is divided into four bays, and the breadth into three 
| bays, by six col of an octagonal form, made of timber, as is all the 

framework, neatly coloured, decorated, aad enamelled. The capitals of 
the columns are carved, and eoriched with colour. The walls are sur- 
rounded with white marble tables, supported oa marble shafta, inlaid with 
| English and Belgian marble, Beneath these are reservoirs of a blaish en- 
| caustic tile : these reservoirs are to contaia a flowing stream of cold water. 

The walls are lined with tiles of delicate tint and pattern, surrounded 
with a green border. There are ten windows, each filled with stained 
glass, carrying a border composed of the May-blossom, daisies, buttercups, 
primroses, &c. O. te the wiodows, on one side, are slight recesses, 
made to richne:s. Between these, and betweea the windows, 








wool, are much worn ; as well as blouses of white muslio, or coloured | the 





jons from her Majesty and the Prince Consort gen its progress, 
To Mr. Joha Thomas, of Alpha-road, are due the design and decorations, 
Messrs. Minton were the manafactarers of the majolica ware and tiles, 
The ventilation was the work of Mr. Watson, of Halifax. The whole hag 
been carried out uoder the careful saperintendznce of Mr. Turnball, of 
Windsor Castle.— London paper. 





Wao was Jonny O’Groat?—Mr. J. T. Calder, ia his “ History of 
Caithness,” gives the following anewer to this query :—“ In the reign of 
James 1V. of Scotland, three brothers, Malcolm, Gavin, and John de 
Groat, natives of Holland, came to the county, carrying with them a let. 
ter, in Latio, from that monarch, recommending them to the protectiog 
and countenance of his loving subjects in Caithness. They purchased, 
or obtained by royal charter, the lands of Warse and Dancansbay, in the 

ish of Canisbay ; and, in process of time, by the increase of their 

ies, and the subdivision of the property, there came to be eight diff-rent 
proprietors of the name of Groat. An annual festive meeting ha 
been established to commemorate the aaniversary of their arrival in 
Caithness, a dispute arose on one of these occasions respecting the right 
of taking the door, the head of the table, &c., which increased to such a 
height as threatened to be attended with very disagreeable jwences, 
when Jobn, who was now considerably advanced in years, happily inter- 
ey He expatiated on the comforts which they bad hitherto enjoyed 
in the land of their adoption, and conjared them, by the ties of blood aud 
their mutual safety, to return quietly home, pledging himself that he 
would satisfy them on all points of precedence at their next meeting, 
They acquiesced, and departed in peace. Io due time, to fulfil his en- 
gagement, Jobo built a house, distinct by itself, of an octagonal form, 
with eight doors and windows ; and, having placed a table of oak, of the 
same shape in the middle, when the next meeting took place, he desired 
each of bis friends to enter at his own door, and sit at the head of the 
table. By this happy contrivance, any dispute in regard to rank was 
prevented, and the former barmouy and bumoor of the party were 
restored. Such was the origin of Joha O’Groat’s House.” 








Mopern Cur_prey.—As every day the 7imes contains a list of about 
dozen ladies who are kind enough to take the trouble of keeping up the 
av of the respectable population of Eagland, it is carious to think 
what mes of all the babies soon after they are bora. There are 
plenty of little helpless pets ia long andshort clothes, and plenty of young 
gentlemen and young ladies. But what becomes of the children? a 
are getting fewer and fewer, and a very malevolent fairy puts io 
place a set of horrid, changelings, with criaoline and curis, and talk of 
dresses and cooks. How very rare it is to find a little girl who is meek 
and ignorant and fallof fan! The deplorable substitute who — 
the true specimen of girluood is amaziagly precocious, and fiae ch 
now-a-days live ia a whirl of excitement. They leara, it is trae, endless 
lessons, and have all kinds of boards, dumb-belis, musical instraments, 
governesses, riding-masters, aod otber mechanical contrivances for get- 
ting fussy aod formal before their time. They are also addicted to read- 
ing, and get through the Waverley Novels and Miss Yonge’s books before 
y are ten, so as to be ready for a clear start, aad to criticise Mr, 
Dickens and Mr. Thackeray by eleven. But charming as this must be 
to near relations, they rather overpower callous and distant friends 
the terriole excitemeat with which they are taught to do everything. 
avy pleasure is bit on, it is pursued day and night. A dance will not do. 
There must be a regular children’s ball, with roods of crinoline, and 
bouquets big enough for a Court flankey. But the talk is the worst of 
all. The poor little things are allowed and encouraged to discuss their 
family affairs aud the affairs of all their neighbours. They are as indig- 
nant with the cook, as alive to the flirtatious of the housemaid, as 
alarmed about the footmaa’s sobriety, as their mamma caa bs, They 
are great hands at settling the amount on which it is safe to marry, and 
enjoy amaziogly the chief pleasare of votiog themselves the hand- 
somest possible establishment and the gayest possible carriage. Even 
these little reveries of housekeeping and fashion are not, however, the 
worst of their talk. The secular are eclipsed by the religious children. 
There are huodreds of uafortanates under twelve in Eagland who are 
equal to writing tracts—real live published tracts, with pink covers, all 
out of their owa memory of other tracts, and who have startling expe- 
riences and consolations, and cana criticise sermons, and even detect 
heresy. * * *—/Sat. Rev. 





Tue Svustiwe or SHos-maktve —It is at Constantiaople that shoe- 
making reaches its sublimest pitch, and soars into absolute poetry. The 
bazaars display thousands of pair of slippers, delicate aad smali enough 
to fit Cinderelila’s self, aad of a dazzling spleadoar. Tae bearded and 
turbaned artisans uader whos: flagers those canaiog structures develop 
themselves, must have a painter’s soul beneath their caftans. Velvet 
slippers, silk slippers, cloth slippers, slippers of wovea grass, slippers of 
Tafilett leather, slippers of crimson, ot piak, of orange, white, azare, 
purple, of all colours except the sacred green, which may not be profaned 
by such usage. Slippers royally em >roidered in gold, brightly braided ia 
silver, jewelled with ruby aod turquoise, tufted with daiaty dowa from 
tke wild-swan’s breast of snow, wrought in seed-pearis, the whitest that 
Oman and Sereodib can sapply. There are some slippers that seem to 
emulate the gorgeous colouring of gaudy insects, the glorious mail of the 
dragoa-fly, the gold powdered purple of the emperor butterfly ; there are 
others as chastely beautiful as the pale pinkish shell on the sea-ehore ; 
others again so elaborate, that months mast have been reqaired for the 

tient needle to elaborate those golden sprigs ot flower, to combine that 

ntricate scroll of pearlwork, to complete that Arabic floarish. What 
sort of feet are worthy of those radiant coverings—feet of nymphs, or 
peris, or actual bona fide women of this matter-of-fact, matton-chop world 
we live in? At asyrate, they mast be small, shapely, and fair to look 
upon ; and it is a fact that Tarkish feet are remarkably delicate in both 
sexes. Those superb shoes are not all for female wear; some of the 
simplest—mere crimson or violet velvet stiffened with gold and flose-silk, 
till little of the groundwork is left visible under the mass of the needle- 
work—are meant for dandy beys and gay young agas of fashion. True, 
the degenerate pachas aod otber officials prefer to bay their boots ia the 
Rue, Rivoli, bat still the slipper-trade is a gainfui one. Besides the 
splendid fabrics I bave spoken of, and which are worn by sultanas aad 
ladies of rank, there are everywhere exposed for sale whole mouataius of 
the yellow slippers and yellow leather socks which Tarkish women alone 
may wear, the red slippers popular with male Mohammedans, and the 
duil black or purple eboes to which the Greeks and Armenians are 
legally restricted. No Christian may wear yellow shoes, on pain of the 
bastinado, witbout he be a dragoman, or under European protection ; 
but now-a-days every n0a-Mohammedan who can afford it, bays first bis 
berath of nataralisation, and then a sufficiency of French boote sod 
bottines for himself aod family. So, in the palmy-days of persecution, 
Jews and Cagots, in some of the most civilised realms of Coristian 
were compelled to wear shoes of a peculiar hue, as a badge of 
tioo.— Chambers. 
Carre rx Tae Taree Kivcpoms.—The number of persons committed 
for trial ia 1860 on charges too serious for the to dispose of 
sammarily was—io England, 17 per cent less thaa it had been five years 
iously ; in Seotiand, 11 per cent. less, and in Ireland 24 cent. 
he year’é list of committals for murder and attempts to marder or to 
maim was more numerous in Ireland (ia proportion ,to the ) 
than in England, being 105 agaiost 283; bat the coavictions were far 
more numerous in Eagland—163 against 33. For all offences together 
convictions ia England and Scotland were about 75 per ceat. of the com- 
mittals ; In Ireland only 55. The feuds, faction fights, aad qaarrels of 
Ireland make sbeir mark in the crimiaal tables; 560 persons were com- 
mitted for riot or breach of the peace in 1860, and 154 for resoue or re 
refusing to aid peace officers, the two classes together formiag 13 per 
ceat. of the whole number of committals ; in Eagiand, for both classes of 








offences together, the committals were only 50, Takiog the more com 
prehensive returns of the numbers who were in prison dariag the yeat- 
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for all offences so as to include persons sent to gaol summarily by the | bulary affords no name, are made of a vast expause of white linen or 

‘i as well as those committed for trial by the courts, it appears | calico. “Small clothes” they certainly are no:, breeches will not coa- 
tbat the namber in England (without reckoniog military prisoners,) was vey an accurate impression of their extent, and I fear “ bags,” as a tech- 
] to every 197 of the population, aod in Ireland 1 to every 195. Bat, as nical expression, bas hardly yet sufficient authority to warrant its use. 
the same person when recommitted within the year was counted again, | Whatever they are to be called, these things reach down toa little below 
the number of persons sent to prison was not really so large as this ; in | the knee, leaving the foot and lower part of the leg bare. As the men, 
Ireland there were 30,712 committal: bat the number of persons com- | thus uniformly and not inelegantly dressed, rise and bend to their work 
mitted was only 24,639, of whom 15.760 had never been in gaol before. | with the regularity of a piece of machinery, the caique glides through 
In England 34 per ceat. could neither read nor write ; in Ireland 46 per the water at a pace and with a steadiness really imposing. The pro- 
cent. In England the females were 30 in every 100 criminals, in Ireland | cession is formed of a considerable number of these caiques of greater or 
noless than 47. Female prisoners in Ireland are not declining in the same | less dimensions, and of colours varying from white to the natural brown 
ratio as male, and last year’s returos show in a most striking manner | of the wood of which they are built, slightly darkened by a coat of var- 
the irreclaimable ch of many female prisoners. 165 of the male | nish. As it passes the line-of-battle ships aod frigates in the harbour 
prisoners in Ireland bad been in gaol above 11 times, and 688 of the fe- their yards are manned, and their crews send forth a cheer, which, how- 
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males; 47 of the male prisoners had been there above 20 times, but no | 
jess than 336 females. Cork city gaol bad in it a woman undergoing ber | 
66th imprisonment. 86 per cent. of the Irish committale were Roman 
Catholics. 
Onicty or “ Monstmecr Macer’s’ Lerrers.—Remembering that a 
drawiog-master to his father’s family ia France was now living some- 
where in London, he m-de a search and discovered him. This person 
was Merigot, the aqua-tint engraver: under this artist Pagin made great 
rogrese in his art. He pften related the many difficulties experieoced 
at this early period of bis residence in Eagland, owing to his imperfect 
pronaociation of the few words of Eaglish which be had learnt. Pagin, 
according to the fashion of that day. wore a three-cornered hat, carried 
bis moff and gold-headed cane, aud made frequeat applications at the 
fice for letters, To his repeated inquiries, be constantly received 
the same petalant anewer, “I tell you there are no letters for Monsieur 
Augustus Pagio, but plenty for Monsieur Paggeo.” The mention of 
this incident to his friead Mathews in after times, induced that clever 
comedian to found upon it the well-known character of Monsieur Malet, 
which he persooated with so much feeliag. “ Ab!’ Pagin would often 
say, “ people little kaow that Monsieur Malet should be sonsieur Pugin.” 
—Recollections of Pugin. 








A Correct Prescurrion.—When Sir Jeffrey Wyattville was about to 
in the erection of the corridor or long gallery on the south and east 
sides of the court of the upper ward, about five hundred feet in length, 
in order to form a handsome feature in the interior, as well asa commo- 
dious access vo all the private apartments on the priacipal story, he pro- 
posed that it shoalé be fifteen feet wide, but the King would not listen 
to ite being made more than ten feet for fear of spoiliag the effect of the 
court. As soon as the parapet was finished the King came to see it, and 
was £0 surprised at finding, that instead of iojuring, the corridor actual- 
ly added greatly to the effect of the court, that he expressed to Wyatt- 
ville bis regret that be did not allow him to make it fifteen feet wide 
instead of ten ; on which Wyattville replied that he bad presumed to 
anticipate bis Majesty’s feeling on the subject, and had actually built it 
fifteen feet wide.— lid. 





Cobess. 
PROBLEM No. 657. By D’Orville. 
BLACE. 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 





So.vurion TO Prosiem No. 656. 
White. 





Black. 
. Qe Ki ch KtoBSs 
2 Rito K 6 P te K 4 (or a) 
3. KttoK6 K tks Kt 
4. Qto QB 6, mate ' 
(a) 
2 opecgee | K tks Kt (or ) 
3% KttoK kts | K er P mores 
4. Qor P mates. 
40) 
acssesesssne | K to Kt2 
3% Qtks KP KwB 
mate’ | 





The following pretty GAME was played recently in Philadelphia by Mr. 
Reic and Mr. Elson. 


MUZIO GAMBIT. 


EXCLUSIVELY le 
ever, is sooa lost among the thundere of a Royal salute. Throughout 7 oa 


the whole length, from the palace to the landing-place ai Eyouv, the In 
course is kept by two lines of men-ofwar’s boats, each of which salutes 7 
the Sultan as he passes, the men standing with their oars in a perpeadi- 
cular position. Thus, amid a swarm of caiques and smaller craft of 
every description, filled with men, women, and children in every possi- 
ble variety of castame, the Imperial caique sweeps along.—Letter from 
Constantinople. 





of the stagnation of business, and to give greater indnce- 
ments to those desirous of adding to or forming new libraries, the undersigned 


has determined to offer to the public, in addition to the publications of the late 





firm of 

Frence Tarsute to ENGiish ManrcLNess.—The last number of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes contains an article on the late Lord Aberdeen. It 
is from the pen of the Count de Jarnac, whose positioa in Eogland as 
Secretary of the French Embassy and Chargé d’Affaires under the Gov- 
eroment of Louis Philippe brought him into freqaent contact with that 
statesman, and afforded him excellent opportunities of knowing and ap- 
preciating bie character. M. de Jarnac bears honourable testimony to 
the eminent qualities which, both in his private as well as public ca- 
pacity, distinguished Lord Aberdeen. Nor does his love for France, 
and the pride he very naturally teels in her glory and her high position 
among European nations, prevent him from recording his admiration for 
the country in which he so long resided, and his conviction that to her 
liberal institations and the independent character of her people she owes 
her unexampled prosperity and influence in the world. Speaking of the 
renewal of the war on the rapture of the Peace of Amiens, M. de Jarnac 
says: 

“The war has continued with ever increasing vigour. Since the resumption 
of hostilities England celebrated within the same year the funeral obsequies of 
the three men on whom she had most counted at this critical period of her des- 
tiny—Pitt, Nelson, and Fox. Yet, ever habituated to rely on herself only, with 
her king a lunatic, and Miaisters not one of whom was destined to have a con- 
siderable place in her confidence or in history, England met face to face, and 
without qnailing, the greatest genius and the most warlike nation of modern 
times. Where are the institutions that have ever yet been exposed to such a 
atrial? The most brilliant despotism against the proudest liberty! I often 
call to mind the answer of the English representatives of Great Britain to Na- 
poleon at the time of the rupture of the Peace of Amiens. The First Consul 
being under*the influence of one of those bursts of passion, real or affected, 
which were frequent with him, ‘I will attack you,’ he said to Lord Whitworth. 
‘That is your affair,’ was the reply. ‘I will annihilate you,’ cried Bonaparte. 
‘ That is our affair,’ said Lord Whitworth. A noble answer, and well worthy 
of a great people !” 


DERBY & JACKSON, 


his entire stock of important and valuable Books, both English and American, 


comprising the finest editions of the most celebrated 
HISTORIANS, POETS, ESSAYISTS & NOVELISTS, 


which he has obtained by means of exchanges of his own stock, and large 
purchases for cash, thus enabling him to retail Books at 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 


In addition to the celebrated and everywhere popular 
BRITISH AND FRENCH CLASSICS, 


Embracing the Works of 


ADDISON, GOLDSMITH, 

LAMB, FIELDING, 

SMOLLETT, SWIFT, 
JOHNSON, STERNE, 
DEFOE, HAZLITT, 

BOSWELL, LEIGH HUNT, 

MONTAIGNE, PASCAL, 

FENELON, DE STAEL, 
LAFONTAINE, VOLTAIRE, 





Tae Emperor at Vicuy. * * A military féte followel. The ball 
was got up in the camp. It seems to have been at first a dull affair, for 
“at the end of a few minutes the Emperor, seeing that it was not lively 
enough, called out for a few non-commissioned officers, a Corporal, and 
a Grenadier of the Gaard. Five stood forward, and, after giving the 
military salute, the Emperor arranged on the spot a quadrille of honour, 
jast as takes place at the official balls. I give you the arrangement of 
partners :—The Emperor and Madame de Sonnay, wife of the Colonel of 
Grenadiers ; a non commissioned officer and Madame Walewski, who 
was vis-d vis to the Emperor ; a Quartermaster-Sergeant and Madame 
Labedoyére ; a Corporal and Madame Litta; a private soldier and Ma- 
dame Lehon ; a private soldier and Miss Bouz(?), who represented Eng- 
land in this quadrille. The Emperor led the dance with great agility, 
and the non-commissioned officers followed bis example, and went 
through the figures as easily as the most elegant dancers of a drawing- 
room.” The Emperor is, of course, the “ glass of fashion” for the peo- 
ple of Viehy. Every act of his is watched carefully and imitated scra- 
pulously. “The Emperor,” observes the Opinion Nationale, “ always 
takes his bath in the morning, and drinks the water of the Grande Grille. 
A certain number of bathers, convinced that the treatment he follows 
must be the cure excellence, go to drink at the same spring. ‘ If 
the Chief of the State 4 drank at the Chomel-well,’ observed oze of the 
Vichy folks to his doctor, ‘I should certainly follow him.’ ‘0 imitato- 
res /’” exclaims the Opinion Nationale ; but it forgete to complete the 
phrase of Horace, who adde, “ servum pecus /” I muat observe, however, 
that improvised camp balls and Palais Royal farses do not absorb the 
attention of all the “ illustrious persons” who are now at Vichy, for the 
Opinion icforms the world that “ M. Mocquard (the Emperor’s secretary) 
is meditating, under the shades of the park, a military drama or a new 
romance.” — Paris léter. 

British Graves TenpEp By aN AMeRIcAN; 4 TestimentaL.—Colo- 
nel John Gowan, of the U.S. service, having bestowed great care in 
——— and restoring the graves of our deceased countrymen before 

bastopol, a subscription bas been raised by British officers and relatives 
of those who fell during the Crimean War in order that a testimonial 
might be presented to that gentleman to mark their grateful sense of his 
generous care. Lord Frederick Paulet and Colonel Hudson were the 
chief movers in the matter. The result of their exertions hus been a silver- 
gilt shield. This fine work of art, the production of Mr. Hancock of Bru- 
ton-street, is 27 inches in diameter, and weighs 350 ounces. The border 
is richly chased with equestrian and otber figures, subjects taken from 
the Elgin marbles, the whole having been execated from models by Fiax- 
man ; and the centre bears an appropriate inecription. The plate bas 
been forwarded by her Majesty’s Government to Capt. Clipperton, British 
Consul at Theodosia, for presentation to Col. Gowan. 


HANNAH MORE, 
JANE AUSTEN, 
JANE PORTER, 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
MISS BURNEY, 


ANNE RADCLIFFE. 
We have added to the Catalogue 


ALL THE STANDARD POETS, 





VIZ, : 
SHAKSPEARE, BYRON, MILTON, 
SCOTT, BURNS, COWPER, 
BEN JONSON, MONTGOMERY, 
HOOD, HEMANS, LANDON, 


WORDSWORTH, 
ALL FOR SALE AT 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE, 























P G A : 
White (R.) Black (E.) White (R.) Black (K.) Ay Eccresiasticat Disrcte Expev.—The long-pending suit between SS TONERS as 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 12 Kt toQ5 P tks Kt (b) | the Bishop of London and the Rev. A. Poole, formerly curate of Barnabas IRVING, BANCROFT, PRESCOTT, 
2PtoKB4 P tks P 13 P tke P Kt to K 3 | Church, Pimlico, has been terminated in the following manner : 
3KKttoB3 PtoKKté 14 P ths Kt Q P tks P Charges were made against Mr. Poole that he encouraged confession, MOTLEY, WEBSTER, EVERETT, 
: — QBs Ot : Hy; ot : 3 si , > 23 3 | under very peculiar circumstances, fn the vestry-room of St. Barnabas, ‘ 
6P yi 4 P tks Kt 17 Btks KP Q to Kt 2 and the bishop having inquired into the circumstances withdrew his COOPER, WASHINGTON, ADAMS, 
7 Q tks P Q KttoB3 18 Q tks Bb tks | license, and deprived Mr. Poole of biscuracy. An appeal was made in 
8 QB tks P QKttoQ 19 B tks K Kt R tks the case to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on a point of JEFFERSON, FRANKLIN, SPARKS, 
9QKtto B3 PtoQB3 20 Btks P,dis.ch K to B2 law raised for the first time, namely, whether — curates have 
10 QRtoK PtoQ Kt4 21 B to K 7, dis. ch, and wins. | any appeal to the Queen from the Archbishop’s Court. The Council de- DICKENS, SCOTT, LAMARTINE, 
1 BwQ Kt3 PtoQ Kts | creed in the negative, and the Bishop of Soy taxed costs amounted GIBBON, HUME, MACAULag 
baa ‘ . 2. i i it t q a, ” ’ 
©), Tia defence, recommended by Kling and Horii inferior to P tka] 12532, , His lode ime an atrachmens agains ihe, perio. of Mr. Sans emma 
(b) If “pW . toRS Trower, the barrieter, took the onus of the debt, aud paid the money = 4 , 
13 Kt to B7 ch KtoK2 person to the bishop. A subscription has been set on foot among the] = augue, pepe ensm ey POETS oc cccecccceecccccoccccceceed — 
14 Bto Kt 3 woR3 High Church party, in order thet Mr. Trower may be repaid. Mr. Poole THE SRSTE FORTS os 
15 KttoQ5 tks Kt is at present assistant-master in Harlow Grammar Sehool, in the diocese THE BRITISH ESSAYISTS............ decsinees 38 volumes 
16 P tks P, dis. ch, and wins. | of Rochester. cote 
: — | Tue Brinor at Brest.—Among the improvements (says the Paris ENCYCLOP DIA BRITANNSICA............. a1 volumes, 


Sate or Wroxuatt Asser Estare.—This property, comprising the 
interesting old abbey, with the mansion and nearly 2,000 acres of land, 
Was submitted to public petition, on Thursday last, by Messrs. Chin- 
nock and Galswortby, and as is usual with estates of this magnitude, the 
sale excited considerable interest, and attracted a large attendance of 
gentlemen from the midland counties and elsewhere. The first offer 
made was £80000, the biddings soon reached £90,000, and finally 
£93,000, at which price the hammer fell, and the puame =e deciared 
sold. We understand Pp of the estate is now Mr. James Dug- 
dale, of Hart-hill, Manchester. The new owner is of an old Warwick- 
shire family, whose name bas been long associated with the Abbey of 
Wroxhal! through the celebrated work on Warwickshire, &c., known as 
“ Dugdale’s Monasticon,’’ which gives a minute historical deecript.on of 
this venerable abbey, from which it appears that the priory of Wroxball 
was founded by Haugh de Hatton, in the reign of Ste , about 1141. 
Heary VIII., ia 1544, granted the abbey snd lands to Robert Burgoyne, 
in whose family it remained until 1713, when it paseed to Sir Christopher 
Wren, whose descendants have been in possession up to the present time. 
—London Express. 











| correspondent of the 7imes) which have been lately made in the port of 
| Brest, a megnificent bridge bas been thrown over the Penfeld, an arm of 
| the sea which separates Brest properly so called from Recouvrance. 
The arch of the bridge is 90 feet above the lowest tide, and will permit 
merchant ships and small vessels of war to pass under it. But to open a 
passage for ships of the line through a bridge so high and of sach great 
dimensions appeared impossible. The work, nevertheless, has been ac- 
complished. Great as the difficulty is to separate so gigantic a masse, 
two men are sufficient to accomplish it in the course of ten minutes. 
Nor does it require more force or a greater amount of time to close It. 
This stupendous work gives a just idea of the power of mechanism. The 
project is due to M, Oudry, of Punts et Chaueséee, and the execution 
to M. Schneider, of Creuzot. 


WORCESTER’S GREAT QUARTO DICTIONARY, 
And many thousands of Volumes, all in fresh bindings, and warranted perfect 
A RARE CHANCE FOR PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES, 
A RARE CHANCE FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR TOWN LIBRARIES. 
As will be seen from my catalogue, the average discount is full FIFTY PER 


A Loss axp a Benerrt—Mre. Stirling, the popular actress, has recently | CENT. less than the regular prices. 


been robbed of the whole of her personal jewelry—a serious loss to any 
lady, and most of all to one who bas to appear before the public in many 
characters. What is a countess without her bracelets? Who will be- 
lieve in a theatrical Queen shorn of her pearls and diamonds? Even 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 





Tae New Scxtan’s Carqve.—Shortly after 11 in the morning the | 
Sultan entered his State caique at the gate of the Palace of Dolma | 
Bagtché. It is a long white boat of elegant form, having a canopy lined | 
With red velvet in the stera. A double line of caiquedjis fill the 13 | 

, and as these men rise to their feet at the commencement of each | 
stroke the 26 oars take the water with a crash which tells not only of 


the power of the rowers, but of the perfect time k The men wear | Points of the Law” will be acted by members of the Civil 
the far Thi = silk , open in | teers, including Ca: 
article of | Misses Kate and Ei 

Atheneum, July 27 


‘Kish fez, and are dressed in shirts of Broussa si 
Seats Je Se waist, suank stich, & nd the only 
clothing w 


they wear. These garments, for which the English voca- 


the heroine of domestic drama will be thoaght lees a heroine without ber 
tiogs and her necklace. Under the circumstances of this loss, a Com- 
mittee of three gentlemen, Mesers. Tom Taylor, Charles Manby, and 
Mark Lemon, bave arranged au appeal io the name of her many friends, 


Address, 


to those best of friends, the lovers of genuine comedy and personal H.-W. DERBY, 
worth. A benefit to Mrs. Stirling will be given at Cam House, on 
Saturday, the 3rd of Augast, when “A Lesson for L “1 ag — BOOKSELLER, 

rv an- 


Tom Taylor, assisted by Mrs. Stirling and the 


BROADWAY, 
Terry. We wish the enterprice soatoee , 


NEW YORK, 


every success.— 
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THe Aloiow. 





August 17 














INSURANCE, 














EIGHTKENTH ANSUAL REPORT 
or THE 


MUTUAL LIFB INSURENCE; COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
FREDEKICK 8S. WINSTON President. 


Office, 94 Broadway. 
HE FOLLOWING IS A STATEMENT OF THE APFAIRS UF THE COMPANY 
for the fiscal year enting the Sist of donanry, 1861 











Net Cash Assets, lst of February, 1800 . ofa Cite i te ° . « BOR 885 
Receipts during the year . ye wey a6 © ¢ . + + + « 1,080.575 75 
$7,565,430 95 

Tota! wsbursements for losses by Death, and ations, Surreadered fae, 
Annuities, ( and Expenses. ... ++ +> . 068,574 21 21 
Net Cash Assets . «+ + eee eee: 96,989,856 74 74 

INVESTED as FOLLOWS 

Oash hand . « » $120,050 89 

hy be ag ere + 62 6 2 @ 6 a Se 

United States Stocks . a a a eo (eee 8 ee @ ORS 7,282 50 
Duefrom Agents... 2. se: eeetvow ea wo a6 1 
A Intretscraad but ot yt dae rn sag R -4- 
Pr in course of ‘+ 8 . _38.133 38 38 
Grocs Asses, Feb.1,1851. - . - + + + + « §7,2837,989 7,989 12 
wemse Im Cant Assets ..... 2.06 ccceeec ce ceseenceeenenerees oozeom 54 
i> —y reais! phy <A ry, 1861, i250; insaring....... «+ « $37,397,583 0 
ce cempemaheperegnetes eye ~ crepes Saeco tema $0.44 





This Company offers the following advantages to persons intending to insare their lives: 


Its Assets are mt al than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
States, amounting to over 


SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
and are exclusively Cash. 


wees of its Cash Assets to the amonnt at risk is greater than that of 
Life Insurance a in the United Suates, 
of Premium are lower than those 0” the majority of other Life Insurance 
tu wah yet ite Dividends have been greater—the result of a very low rate of morta- 
Mty among the fasured, consequent on & most careful and judicious selection of lives. 


‘The Mortality among its Members bas been proportionately less than that of 
any other Life Insurance Company in either America or Europe whose ¢ bas 
4 beowe—o result in the igheet degree favourable to RT 


mber of Lives Insured in this Company that of any other 
Mido Tacarance om Company in the United States, th: tailing security above them al]— 
necessary law of average having more scepe 1+ opera’ 


ene Assets of the Company are invesied exclusively on Bond and Mortgage on Rea!- 
Beate te the ohty and State of New York, worth in each case, at ‘east double the amount loaned, 
4 Ae interest at Seven per cent , aad United States Stock. The solidity aad security 
this dispositica of the Company's Fuad, cannot be overrated. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 








Freveewc« 8. Wisston, Joux M. Srvarr, Mrtagp Friuaons, 
loux V. L. Pros, Gores R. Orang, Davio Hoapusr, 
Sauve. BE. Srrovu.ia, Hewer A. Surrue, 
 H. MoCurpy, Sauvee M. Conna.e, Wuias V. Baap, 
Locivs Rosinsos, W. EB. Donen, 
W. Suita Brows, Geones 8. , 
Wr kK 
Wwe Bers, “, ALEX . wpa aprons, 
Joux P. Ya.renron, Lycuncus Rosetos, Wutuas » Venema, 
Joun Wavewouta, Feu, Wueecen, Jous EK. D 
Epwakps, Hamuin Buske, Weutneron” bir narr, 
Naraaniee. Harves, Sauuee D. Bascoca, Mecanctuon M. Faxes.’ 
Secretary, Issac Ansatr. Actuary, Suerazan Homans. 
Medical Examiner, Mintuns Poser, M. D. 
NOTE. 
The business of this Company is conducted on the mufwal prineiple, in the strictest sense 
of the term—the entire surplus, deducting necessary expenses alone, being equitably divided 
among the assured. 





OFFICR OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorn, Jancany 26a, 1861, 


T™ TRUSTERS, IN CONFORMITY TO THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on the Sist December, 1840. 





Premiums received on Marine from let Jan wo 

Siat December, 1860,.......... SOG Hen Wh Senuary, BM, 0 7 
Premiums on  olicies not marked uff let January, 1860, . - Lalani 
Total amount of Marine Premiums, ...............6<00cccscccccccnee 96,015,425 88 


have been issued Life Risks; nor upon Fire 
bg hay Re Fy renga _ 


Premiums marked Off from Ist January, 1860, to Sist Deo’r, 1860, .. $4,541,135 69 





‘The Compaay have the following Asse's, viz. 
Opies Sates and State of New York Stock, (ity, Bank and other 






Total Amount of Assets, 


Bix nm the outstanding eertificates of protie A+.4 be paid | to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and afier Tuesday the be aid the ho 


After reserving Two and a Half Million Detlare o ra the outstanding 


: 
i 
' 
i 





of the iavue of 1559, will be redeemed paid holders thereof, or their 
representatives, on and after Tuesday the Fifth of February next, from which date 
interest U ereon will cease. The certi! vo be produced at tae time of payment, and 
A Gividend of SUIRE T-SHIRT ID C8. Sy x" - Ay — ay: premiums of the 
Company, for year ending ember. 1860, for which certificates will be issued oa 
and after Tuesday the Second of April next. 
The profits of the comoeas ascertained from lst of July, 1842, to 
the at ¢ January, 1860, for which Veriificates w Ass ued. 
1 Saree errr ‘hae 
Total \prete toe 13 OATS .. 2... si ™ 
The Certificates previous to 1459, ha ¢ been aod OF cask ee ae} 


Net earnings remaining with th Company, on Ist January, 1861.. $4, 197,250 
By order of the Board, 
w. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 





‘ 
TRUSTEES. 
ZOHm D. JONES ROYAL PHELPS DENNIS PERKIN 
HARLES DENNIS, UALEB BARSTOW, JOSEPH CALL AR , Jn. 
. B. iL. MOORR, WILLIAM WoC 
Get am rentPonin 
LUER, CORNELIUS ORI 
on c. PICKERSOILL, 8. T. NICOLL, HAND, a 
LEWIS CURT! JositU A J. HENRY, Watts SHERM AN, 
© HB GEO, G. HOBSON, EDWARD R. BELL, 
€ DAVID LANE, EK. &. MORGAM. 
BERT ©. GOODHUK, 4 BRYO B. J, HOWLAN 
i GANS, HENRY BO eat r a Hy est 
A YK. BOGERT, FLETCHER WRSTRAY, 
WARD H. GILLILAN, ROB. B. MINTURN, Ju. 


A 
ARTS popeR. 
JOUN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. HL BH. MOORE, 34 ice Prev’t. 





INSURANCE. 


AND ALBION LIFE INSURANCE CO. — 





Instituted tn 1807. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER 


Fifty Years. 


Assets............ Ceeecccccvevessececveccess $25,000,000. 


With a Surplus Fand of $3,250,000. 
INCOME 
OVER $5,000 PER DIEM 


Insurance effected on all ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,000 to $25,000 on 


BONUS EVERY FIFTH YEAR. 


Profits Paid in Cash. 


Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on application to 


R. 8S. BUCHANAN, 


No, 44 Wall Street. 


Taw ComraxY 48 issUED No Po.icies Excert ON Canco aND FReicut ror rug 
No Risks have been takes upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels. 
ee eps hon tevncteterinn the period as above, $816 304 69 
36,489 62 





OFFICE OF/ THE tiriche 5. 


PACIPIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPaNy, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 


New Yorn, Janvany 16, 


in conformity with the req 


am, 

Ryotiowie STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE 
uirements of Section 12 of the Cherea* FUR 
Pree Lamar ee! 1, m. 


- $158,602 81 

: 825,579 82 
ree 

sash. 34 9974187 

Vorsca, 





Jani lw 





et Earned Premiums 
Paid fort hagsoas, SacreSas on} an ee Cla ascertai $750,815 17 














MARINE AND FIRE 





OFFICE OF THE 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL 8ST. 
New Youn, Ocrossnr 31, 1860. 





T= FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY IS PUB- 
Ushed ta with the req of the luth Section of the Act of its Incorpo- 


ams on red risks on the 4th October, 1859.............++. 
reoety Saag an peas GS SK 1860 : 














‘rustees have this directed 

, be declared of SIX PER CENT. on the o 

Also, that » Dividend of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealersof the 
terminated Premiums of the past year, be issued 


on their afey thn tb loonees 


o. Sera CHAS. H. MARSHALL, UU. 
MITCHLLs JOSEPH FOULKE, Ja. PERCY BR. 


JACOB R. NEVI CHAR 
PorRiain. JOSEPH GATLLARD, Ju, ee 
rem i DE VISBER. 1 























day 


the SCRIP of the 


of over ONE MIL 


WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


By order of the Board, 
TRUSTEES. 
MOSES H. GRINN: LOUIS LORUT. ALEX. M. LAWR 
PRA ANTH’Y. B. NRILSON, JOHN Ye UT 
OLIVER SLATE, Jn., JOHN WHITEHEAD, EDWIN 
ACY, Ww AN, Eulas 
HENRY A. COIT. GEORGE a. Te 


In view of the above results, the Board of Trustees have this day resol 
INSURANCE. dend of Interest of 8IX PER CENT. IN CASH on the outstanding Gortibessen, 
the hoiders thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 6th 
A myte fee Ay HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of profite 
wed. that the waore of the ANDING CERTIFICATES rn THS Comrany. 


to th 
, the 6th day of Febra: next, from which 
Gortificates be prodeced ak e 


Net Profits.. $207.81 


Assets of the Com: on the Sist of 
yoy pany December, 1860, were as follows, namely 


$78 S77 23 





due the Company, estimated at SS ane 


ii 
i 
i 


PT 


> tap balene ereot, or their 


i 


the ume of the payment, and esa. 
widend of tH PER CENT. be declared on the net amount of 

Tour endiog Sosmnber 462, 1860, for which 
Moaday. the Lith of April ees will te 


By order of the Board, 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 





TRUSTEES. 


C. HADDEN A. 8 BAR 
L P. MORTON, a HANFO: iD, 
. Ww. OMAS BAK 
JOHN B. ARTHUR, ALEX. M. EARLE, 
AW H. L. ATEERTOR 
JK. MYERS. JOHN A. H 1A DDRM 
WILLIAM KENT, GRO. OC. wet 
DAVID P. MOKGAN, P. H. VA ani 
BYRON SHERMAN, ALFRED. ED 


WILLL 
JOHN A. BA&TOW. Pe LROORBY. 


ALFRED EDWARUS, President, 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President, 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





METROPOLITAN 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Roto, Devisend of bigest to tet November, 
utetanding Scrip of the le 


ordered that Fa gy Annee and SEVENTY PER GONE <8 he 
voteemed 5B Case tur Gel eee nterest thereon to 
Cy y leaving an of accumulated profits 


JAMES O. SHELDON, 
FRANKLIN H. DELANO, 
BG . TOH, 


108 BROADWAY, 


CASH GAPFEAM, $300,000 
ences tildes cdihiaelana i» Gilkey modu 
ANY WILL HEREAFTER PAY TO THE DEALERS 75 PRR CENT 
scvunt from standard rates. 


profits, or, whea preferred, make a lideral di 
No Liability is Incurred by ihe Assured. 








JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
OSEPH B. VARNUM. 
GILBERT L, BEEOKMAN, 


LEONARD APPLEBY BOWES R. MoILV 
FREOK H. WOLCOTT, kDWARD MAOOMSERY 
DUDLEY B. FULLER, ‘JOHN ©. BEND ] 
DANIGL PARISH, Watson Bo 

LORRAIN PRERMAN. MARTIN B 

SCHAL NRY, sosea B. VARNGiM, Jn. 
GRatan 28 ENRY V. BUTLER, 











USL D BRADFOR 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, ——- 








_ FINANCIAL, 








JEWELRY, &c. 








GAS FIXTURES. 


aT 
THE NEW STORE 


or 
BALL, BLACK & 


NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREKT. 


IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 


OFTER FOR SALE 4 LARGE ASSORTEENT OF 


CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES, 


OF every description, and of the Newest Styles, 
Foreign 


De 4 


REMITTANCES 


UNIONS BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY. Ireland.) 


NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 


DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM 41 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE O8 PEESANTATION, A¥D GOOD 


Sasued by 


EVERYWHERS in 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, or WALES, 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 





MORGAN & SONS 
Ne. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 


NEW y yess, 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travellers, avatiable in all parts of 


the Worid. 


BILLS OW LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERA 














ENGLISH WATCHBS. 





BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
i hy A te Time Keepers. 





AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 


AN 


BANKERS, 
a Wall Street, New York, 
. FOR ae AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
Go Reswe. Boqmapuare ef Paria, London, Frankfort, 


Vienna, and 





The Celebrated London Watches. 


1. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Ch Mak to the Royal Navy. 


IDEN LASS, 
B IMPORTER. 


MUNROB @& CO., 


AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.5& RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 


aND 


8 Wall Street, New York, 
Issue Crrcetam Lerters of Creprt 
POR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., &c. 


also, 
Commercial Credits. 


Bills on Paris, and Sterling Bilis, in sums te suit. 








d by J. H. B 


comhans Of GAD Obed and MATER WASOUED tf omy euata been 





Pvchenss ee 





$500,000 BIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS 
oO 1B TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD Co. 
9 (Ex48 DIvisiom.) 
Secured by 8 mor: ge upon one hundred and six (106) miles of rail road, and ite apparte- 
of the estimated cost of and seven hundred and sixt bt thousand 
Tete scree of aiaable and are woe d'wo the pabhe uscne of tha eset 





GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING 
fates Goel OSS pe ee 
proved to be, In EVERY duer Waat we oLalm vos rr—vis 


A Pie and Waterproot Roofing. 


FOR SALE BY THE BARREL. 


to Laany, Tux or Manes Recon, will prevent farther corresten, and 


sainr. Pall dusoriplive Chroulare, terme and prices wil bs furnished 


JOHNS & CROSLEY, 


510 Broadway, New York. 


RICHARD BELL, 
& A OGILVIE, no BAT MUN RRIALS 
ALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BAve OF 1onnOs. AND ON THE 


CREDITS issued, Sterhing Rechange, a 
‘ova Scotia our ‘Rased or 


N Drafts, payable 
oe a, nt ip Canada, New 





by cmpertensed buiidave aabetharn, an 


eh we hg or Fiat, Old or New. 
Tim, A tA durable. 
ourta a PRROMA ROOFING CEMENT 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 


BANKERS, 


CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travetiers, 


Priacipal Cities of the World. 


available in all the 
MERCANTILE OREDITS, FOR USE IN BUROPE, CHINA, &e. 








Petey meet wen within twelve to oii 


@unent Houston, alvesion, and ev — Texas, bead rina Mt 


err ot 





will be red on Ist November, 1878, bear 8 per tonne 
Sepaaliy om ix May and Lat November, im the nO of Nes fee ton r 


security for prompt payment of the coupons, pending the completion of 
Read, ere od by al trust deed, laud, logether with 

ow and individually _-~ at present val “ant at po if one 
Prospectuses, charter, trust deeds, land grants, aad every information 

my tad 08 application 10 = 

©, CONGREVE & BON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or EK. WHITEHOUSE, SON & MORRISON, 
No. 38 William Street, Merchente Rushange. 


BILLS ON LONDON, 


TO avUIT if =) AT SIXTY DAY® SIGHT AND AT THREE 


» some 
| DAT# SIGHT, For Sale > 


BO. 59 WALL STREET, NKW YORK, 


MINTON’S 


ENCAUSTIC *TILES 
FOR FLOORS, 


CHIMNEY TOPS, 
&c., a0. 
MILLER & COATES, 


No, 879 Pearl Street, 





DRAIN PIPE, 


WELLS, FARGO & CO., 


PPAzee Ae BERENS TO CALIPORSI«, OREGON AND TES SANDWE & 
Steamers of the Sth 
sage une Maul yon ba the Ba aad of eack month 


Talands for sale at oll times, 





“s Pitts. —Dyventery.—Ualite otber 


specifics in common ase 
syptics, Hollowa: ys Fi etme co Goee 


temporary sy 
of Gintase and antaresionts fea rim: b: 
seme ecg Ste are a 
a 
hecteche, scldity of the stomach, and depression of 


ar es 
of opsite, ey ane geal 


Sold by a} Druggists, at 25c., 62c., and $1 per box. 








Se maems’ 1 a of eet? SKATES. 





aie ores ees 


= on the 
\ coataim, Bo 


of ailver 
cee wate aie tre eho 


pennies Ne 














GSUB COMMERCIAL AND TRAV CRED 5 
{ we @ BLLERS’, EAE EtPSs aon Sp 


ok RAR ees ee oer 


J. C, HULL'S SONS, 32 Park Row, New ¥ 





love Anodyne Toothache Drops.—Why ~ ye suffer? Read the fol- 
lowing letter from a distinguished practical dentist : 


New 
Mesars. A. B. & D. SANDS—Gentlemen : In the course of 
mach 


York, Dec. 19th, 1846. 
have 
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